At Jamestown, Va., where 
first permanent English colony 
in North America was settled 350 : ear 
Queen arrives at old Tower Church, 
accompanied by the Hon. Thomes B. Stan 
Governor of Virginia (left). : 
She is greeted by 

the Rt. Rey. George P. Gunn, 
Bishop of Southern Virginia, and Mrs. ‘Gunn 
Church tower, built in 1639, is only — 
original structure remaining at Jamestown, 
The Rev. Robert Hunt, 

vicar of Jamestown, 

who arrived with the colonists in 1609 

to plant the Church in America, 

lived most of his life 

in the reign of Elizabeth I. 


Virginian Pilot Photo 


Queen Elizabeth II 
Makes Historic Visit | in ite praencs of Gon 


the Washington Cathedral. 

Left to right are the Queen, 

the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washes 
President Eisenhower and Mrs. Eisenhower, 
the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean, 
and Prince Philip. 


Washingtoa 


The Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York, 
is made an Honorary Commander 

of the Order of the British Empire 

by Queen Elizabeth II 

at a special ceremony in Washington, D. C. 

The Bishop was honored for the extensive aid 

given by his former parish, St. James’, New York City, 


to British War Relief during World War Il. 
RNS 
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This Year Give Kooks | ‘ 


THERE’S A BOOK FOR EVERYONE ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


for Mother and Dad for the Children 


THE SECRET OF RADIANT LIFE 


W. E. Sancster. How to find inward peace. $3 


LETTING GOD HELP YOU 


Joun A. REDHEAD. A new inspirational book. $2 


CHRISTIAN MATURITY 
E. STANLEY JONES, 364 page-a-day devotions. $1.50 


PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN'S DAY 


JOSEPHINE ROBERTSON. 69 simple prayers. $1 


PRAYERS FOR LIVING 


HazeL T. WILSON. Regular edition, $1 


Deluxe edition, $2.95 
A LIFT FOR LIVING 


RALPH W. SockMaAN. Inspirational discussions. $2 


IS GOD AT HOME? 
J. B. PuiLuies. On Christian beliefs. $1.75 


HALFWAY UP THE SKY 
JANE MERCHANT. 198 poems by a popular poet. $2 


HERE | STAND 


ROLAND H.-BAINTON. Life of Luther. $4.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
ANNUAL—1958 


Edited by Cuartes M. Laymon, Lesson Analysis 
by Roy L. Situ. Sunday school lesson aids. $2.95 


for Young Adults 


A TEEN-AGER’S GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 


ERMA PAUL FERRARI. On dating, careers, etc. $2 


ABINGDON PARTY PARADE 


BERNICE HocAN. Plans for 27 parties. 


REMEMBER NOW 


WALTER DupLey Cavert. Youth devotions. $1.50 


MONK IN ARMOUR 


Guapys Barr. A novel on Martin Luther. $3 


$1.95 


At Your Bookstore 
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ARMED WITH COURAGE 


May McNEER AND LynD Warp. Biographies. $2.50 


JESUS, THE LITTLE NEW BABY 


Mary EpNA Lioyp. Pictures by Grace Paull. $1 


JESUS, THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


Mary EpnNa Lioyp. Illustrated by Grace Paull. $1. 


JESUS, FRIEND AND HELPER 


ELIZABETH ALLSTROM 


Pictures by Iris Beatty Johnson. $1.50 


for the Whole Family 


WHY YOU SAY IT 


Wess 3B. Garrison. On words and phrases. $3.95 


FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. O. Harsin. Illustrated. A fun library. 


TWO MINUTES WITH GOD 
PAUL J. HOH AND PHILLIP R. Hou. 
Devotions for families with children. $1.75 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE 


WiLuiAM A. CLoucu. Graces and prayers. $1.25 


, for the Family Minister 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 


Wayfaring Witness 
Stuart C. Henry. An objective biography. $3.75 


$3.95 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 


CARLYLE MARNEY. Replies to an agnostic. $2.50 


MAN AT HIS BEST 


LEONARD CocuRaNn. 14 inspiring messages. $2.50 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


12 volumes, now complete! 


MY PASTORAL RECORD 
J. N. GREENE, Compiler 


each, $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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The gift created by 
history and tradition 


Prayer Books 
produced by 


THE Seabury PRESS 


Boe designed and hand- 
somely bound -— a cherished re- 
membrance, useful for daily inspiration 
as well as church-going. Seabury’s mag- 
nificent line of Prayer Books and 
Hymnals features new, more readable 
type faces. Available in five sizes, 89 dif- 
ferent bindings, at a price range of $2.25 
to $150.00. 


A Boy’s 
Prayer Book 


Compiled by JOHN W. SUTER 
A Girl’s 
Prayer Book 


Compiled by ANNE W. HOUSE 


Fo YOUNG people age 9 up — each 
book contains nearly 200 prayers 
especially suited to their needs and 
interests, All have been drawn from a 
wide variety of both familiar and un- 
usual sources. 

Each: paper,95¢; boards, $1.50 


tHE At your bookstore 
f, fh 2) GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 
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On Your 
TV Screen 


The Sinister Set 


By the Rey. DANA F. KENNEDY 


i ast is a goodly fellowship 
of intelligentsia who suffer from TV 
dyspepsia. The very name TV stirs 
rumblings in their emotional sys- 
tems. They refuse to have a set in 
their homes. They think of TV as a 
Sinister Force For Evil. 

These attitudes are futile because 
no one can turn back the calendar 
and take TV out of the world. Life 
will seep in just the same and with 
ne IW, 

But, they have a point. TV is only 
a tool and the reasons behind its use 
determine its moral character. A 
fairly recent book, The Hidden Per- 
suaders, (New York, David McKay) 
has stirred up quite a furor on this 
very point. This book would make 
TV, together with other modern 
media of communications, a sinister 
servant of ruthless and selfish inter- 
ests. It sets for its thesis that modern 
public relations experts are using 
psychiatry, social science, medicine, 
and every method known to man to 
ferret out our most hidden and loath- 
some secrets of motivation. ‘They 
then, without our even knowing itehe 
play and prey upon our weaknesses, 
our greeds, and our selfishness, 
to induce us to act as they would 
wish us to act. To them nothing is 
sacred and nothing too dangerous to 
use to serve their ends. As the title 
suggests, the crux of the method is to 
persuade us so subtly that we do not 
know we have been persuaded. 

The system, as described in The 
Hidden Persuaders, sounds like a 
Siamese twin of communistic brain- 
washing. 

Coupled with this is a new tech- 
nique as yet untried on TV of flash- 
ing on the screen a word or a phrase 
at 1/3000th of a second every five sec- 
onds. This is so fast that the eye sees 
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Prayers 
for Every Need 


Excellent for personal devotions or 
for use with groups, this new book 
of brief, fresh prayers will help 
meet many of your needs. Chosen 
from Dr. William H. Kadel’s suc- 
cessful “Dial-A-Prayer’” ministry in 
Orlando, Florida, here are 150 peti- 
tions to strengthen your prayer life. 


Prayers 
for All 
Occasions 


Because of its use- 
ful contents and 
marked sincerity, 
this small book of 
prayers has proved 
widely popular. 
Drea Sttia ream 
Oglesby wrote 
these prayers, 
which fit general 
Occasions, special 
days and _ events, 
and particular 
personal needs. 
$1.25 


The Divine 
Physician 

Written to strengthen the spiritual 
lives of those who are ill, this book- 
let of comforting devotions by Dr. 
William B. Ward is sold in two edi- 
tions: regular @ 50¢; large @ 75¢ 
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This ad is your order blank. 
Mark the books you want. 
Mail this to: 

Your FAVORITE BOOK STORE 


LOuIN KNOX PRESS 


SIGNS IN 
THE STORM 


Joseph Nemes 


A Hungarian Chris- 
tian witnesses to his 
faith in God in this 
gripping story of escape 
from a Communist 
prison, $3 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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Julia R. Piggin 


THE COVER: With the 1957 Christmas num- 
ber, Forth prepares to enter its 123rd year of 
continuous publication, ever as young as it is 
old. The striking cover design and a round- 
table discussion of one of the most talked- 
about developments in church life, the Group 
Life Lab, beginning on page 11, are just two 
examples of Forth’s constant effort to bring 
its readers the best in journalism and pictorial 
content, a modern magazine for modern 
Churchmen. 
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Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 
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To better 
understand your faith 


Why I Am an Episcopalian is a stirring 
statement of the principles and prac- 
tices of the Episcopalian faith — from 
the beginning to the present day. It is 
a book, written as the author’s personal 
story, which graphically highlights the 
history, the beliefs, and the organiza- 
tion of the Episcopalian Church — 
everything that is vital for intelligent 
participation. in Episcopalian worship. 
You'll find it as inspiring as it is infor- 
mative. Now at your bookstore, $2.75 


WHY I AM 
AN EPISCOPALIAN 


By Dr. John M. Krumm 


Chaplain of 
Columbia University 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


COAT OF ARMS OF THE CHURCH 


Enameled metal in full color %” x 
1%” reproducing the accepted cogni- 
zance of the Church. Nickel silver 
$3.70: Sterling $4.00: gold $5.50. 
Free folders on Church, organiza- 
tion, and family heraldry. 

V. H. TATUM & ASSOCIATES, Heraldic Artists 

1352 Bains St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Moller Custom Construction... 


Quality does not just happen. It is 
built into a fine instrument! When a 
new Moller pipe organ is “born’”’ on 
the drafting boards, only the finest 
materials and mechanisms are speci- 
fied. Each exacting detail is supervised 
in the Mller factory. The resulting 
beauty of tone and perfect response 
are proof of this exacting care. See... 
. . Compare! Whatever your 
needs, there’s a Moller pipe organ 


Hear . 


priced right for you! 


OAWOMLER 


INCORPORATED 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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it without our being aware of it and 
our mind registers it below the level 
of consciousness. Our very eyes and 
mind betray us. At a theater, for 
example, a phrase “urging the audi- 
ence to eat popcorn” was thrown on 
the screen in this fashion at the same 
time the movie was running. It is 
reported to have increased popcorn 
sales 57.5 per cent. Once again, the 
people were unaware that they had 
been so motivated. 

As I thought of the possibilities 
that this subliminal motivation 
method conjured up and prayed that 
God would not leave us defenseless 
before such an enemy, I received an- 
other jolt. 

My young son, at the age of 414 
years, has suddenly started to spot 
and covet brand name items on store 
shelves. Although he cannot read, he 
calls strange products by name as if 
they were old and trusted friends. I 
first became aware of it in a super- 
market. 

My son, with glee and surprised 
happiness radiating on his childish 
face, said, “Daddy, there’s a Turkish 
Taffy. May I have one? It snaps 
and cracks,’’ he added as a further 
inducement to convert me. 

A strange foreboding clutched my 
heart. “Where, son, did you ever hear 
about a Turkish Taffy?” 

Son, in matter-of-fact tone, ‘Oh, 


1875 


on television; Herb Sheldon said to 
try one.” 

I am more and more aware that he 
can spot, by name and catch phrase, 
as if they were old acquaintances, TV 
advertised brands of soap, tooth- 
paste, cigarettes, and the list grows 
daily. 

It actually is frightening to feel, so 
close to home, the naked power of 
TV. All the more reason for the 
Church to use this medium for good 
and to keep a judgmental eye on 
this part of life as upon all others. 

My set blew a tube today. I am 
grateful for the respite to collect my- 
self and to do some prayerful think- 
ing. I am all the more loyal to TV 
but it is a serious instrument God 
has given us, no plaything. 


Man TO Man. National Council’s 
new series of thirteen fifteen-minute 
TV programs featuring the Rev. 
Theodore P. Ferris, D.D., rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston. Available 
free from the Division of Radio and 
Television, 28] Fourth Avenue, New 
York lOsNeys 


Rapio INTERVIEW SERIES. Produced 
for Mutual Radio Network by the 
Division of Radio and Television of 
the National Council. Ask your Mu- 
tual stations to carry it. 


PERSON TO PERSON. Edward R. Mur- 
row will visit with the Presiding 
Bishop and Mrs. Sherrill at Dover 
House in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
on Friday, December 20, CBS-TV 
Network, 10:30-11:00 p.m., E.S.T. 


THE Scripr. Radio and TV News 
Sheet of the Division of Radio and 
Television. It contains information, 
suggestions, idea exchanges of local 
broadcasts. Please drop me a note at 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., if you care to be on the mail- 
ing list. 


NotTEworTHy Broapcasts. Lee Bris- 
tol, Jr., was the first layman ever to 
be interviewed on CBS-TV’s The 
Way To Go religious program. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Wright 
and the Diocese of East Carolina had 
two half-hour broadcasts to set forth 
the Episcopal Church to people in 
the diocese at the time of their Every 
Member Canvass. 
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By the Rev. HARVEY H. GUTHRIE, JR. 


ite Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible is now, from the Episcopal 
point of view, complete! To the New 
Testament, published in 1946, and 
the Old Testament, published in 
1952, have now been added the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment some of which are used in the 
worship of our Church. The Apoc- 
rypha (New York, Nelson, $2.50) 
can now be purchased separately or 
in complete editions of the RSV 
which also include the Old and New 
‘Testaments. 

Though the Episcopal Church 
holds that no essential point of doc- 
trine is affected by the omission of 
the Apocrypha (Article VI of the 
Thirty-nine Articles), a. Bible with- 
out it is, in a very real sense, incom- 
plete. Almost two hundred years of 
history separate the last book of the 
Old Testament to be written from 
the first book of the New Testament 
to be written. In those years a good 
deal took place in Judaism that is 
not without importance for an un- 
derstanding of the New Testament. 

The piety of Tobit, the “philos- 
ophy’” of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
the visions of II Esdras, the heroic 
exploits of I Maccabees (all in the 
Apocrypha) are part of the back- 
ground of the rise of Christianity. 
The RSV, as it did with the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, makes these 
books available in a readable and 
understandable form. 

Most readers of the Apocrypha 
will find some background and in- 
troduction helpful, and two excel- 
lent books are available. The Apoc- 
rypha: Bridge of the Testaments by 
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e@ Mr. GuTuRigE is an Instructor in Old 
Testament at General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
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THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 


affiliated with 
THE FEMALE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Donates to those Parishes, Missions and Institu- 
tions at home and abroad, which are unable 
to purchase them: 
The Book of Common Prayer—Pew Size 
The Book of Common Prayer—in Braille 
The Church Hymnal—Melody Edition 


Each request must be endorsed 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. 


Apply 


The Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D., Secy. 


P. O. Box 81 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 
Containing both the Night and Day 

Offices In one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid .......... $20.00 


edges, and six ribbon markers .. $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


A Bible for the family that already has a Bible... 


The Perfect Gift for This 
Moment in This World 


IT CAN BRING YOU 
—AND THOSE YOU LOVE— 
CLOSER TO GOD 


This Christmas you can give those you 
love a Bible they’II turn to twice as often 
because it is written in the language we 
use today: the great Revised Standard 
Version. 


Greatest Bible news in 346 years 


In the 346 years since the King James 
translation, new discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts have shed added light on 
the Scriptures. Because the RSVB is 
based on such manuscripts—some older 
than any previously known—it is, in a 
sense, our oldest Bible . . . and also our 
most accurate. 


Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of words have changed 
in meaning through the ages. (Did you 
know, for example, that a man’s “con- 
versation’’ once meant his conduct?) In 
the RSVB, direct, understandable Jan- 
guage replaces confusing expressions, 
yet still preserves the Scriptures’ time- 
less beauty. 

Ask your book dealer to show you 
one of these editions of the Revised 
Standard Version Bible. You'll solve 
many of your gift problems in a few 
minutes. And you'll be long remem- 
bered for such a treasured gift. 


THOMA s NEtson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Illustrated edition with 12 full-color pic- 
tures dramatizing Bible incidents, and 12 
full-color maps, invaluable for Scripture 
SEU eatin eee ne Sone LENE $3.50. 


FOR THE FAMILY 


Magnificent black-leather edition. Gold-edged 
pages, red silk ribbon marker. Boxed . . . $10. 


Black-leather, red-letter edition: the words of 
Christ:are/printedtin red) gac.5s< 1. sels $11. 


NEW—tThe black-leather edition of the RSVB 
containing the RSV Apocrypha. Included among 
these 15 Apocryphal books are The Wisdom of 
Solomon, Bel and Dragon, Susanna, etc. $12.50. 


Maroon-buckram edition with two-color jacket 
(showirat topiof page) syn .:deterrd ce «os arn te $6. 


Buckram red-letter edition. ............. $7. 


NEW—Buckram edition with RSV Apocrypha 
bound intonitysssse reese ree $8.50. 


dignity and ease 


are basic features of each 
Peterson choir robe . . . 
yet, for all their superb 
quality, they cost no more. 
Tailored to your order of 
today’s finest materials, 
including _easy-to-care-for 
CHROMSPUN “miracle 
fabric.” Quantity  dis- 
counts. Confirmation robes 
rented at reasonable rates. 


PETERSON 
ROBES 6°02: 8%; 
Mail coupon for free information! 
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Thomas A. Peterson Co., De 3 fs 72 { 
pel E. 33rd, Kansas City { 
Please send at once, Cae { 
obligation, your catalog and | 
Qa fabric previewer. 
. Name. 
Address 
City. 
i_ My Church i 
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* 
FUND RAISERS 
Sell HAND MADE COPPER JEWEL- 
RY for your project. We'll send choice 
selection on consignment. Pay after the 
drive for items sold, return balance. * 
DIO HOFFMANDO et 
201-F Day Street New Haven 11, Conn. % 
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Read a Book 


Robert C. Dentan (Greenwich, Sea- 
bury Press, 1954, $2.25) is short, reli- 
able and interestingly written; it is a 
valuable guide to the significance 
and religious importance of the books 
of the Apocrypha. Bruce M. Metzger, 
a member of the committee that pre- 
pared the RSV Apocrypha, has writ- 
ten An Introduction to the Apocry- 
pha (New York, Oxford, 1957, $4.). 
This book traces the origins, history, 
and influence of the apocryphal 
books, and shows how they have been 
used in the Christian Church 
through the years and what influence 
they have had in literature, music, 
and art. 

Of recent books which will help 
the general reader in his understand- 
ing of the Bible as a whole, the best 
are Understanding the Old Testa- 
ment by Bernhard W. Anderson and 
Understanding the New Testament 
by Howard C. Kee and Franklin W. 
Young (Englewood Cliffs, Prentice- 
Hall, 1957, $7.95 each). The only 
drawback of these books is their ex- 
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pense, but in a time when most 
things are expensive they are worth 
their price to the reader of the Bible 
who can afford them. 

Both these books are characterized 
by an interesting style, a pleasant 
format and good, relevant illustra- 
tions. The scholarship that goes into 
them is up-to-date enough to include 
discussions of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and these discussions are the more 
valuable because they are set in a 
proper context so that the reader can 
gain a perspective that he does not 
when the Scrolls are discussed “on 
their own.” 

One of the many fine features of 
these books is the way in which they 
picture the faith and life of the com- 
munity of which the Bible is a prod- 
uct. Not only are the books of the 
Bible themselves discussed, but the 
history that lies behind them and the 
religion and theology that lie in 
them are made clear. 

A rather different, and interesting, 
book is The Hebrew Iliad on which 
Robert H. Pfeiffer and William G. 
Pollard have collaborated (New 
York, Harpers, 1957, $2.50). It is a 
new translation of the basic narra- 
tive which runs through the books 
of Judges, Samuel, and Kings and 
which tells of the rise of the Hebrew 
monarchy under Saul and David. 

Along with some other scholars, 
Dr. Pfeiffer and Dr. Pollard consider 
this to be the earliest written narra- 
tive of significant length in the Old 
Testament, and they even hazard 
the guess that it was written by the 
priest Ahimaaz during the reign of 
Solomon. The translation from the 
Hebrew by Dr. Pfeiffer is very good 
and should make the story come 
alive for modern readers. Dr. Pol- 
lard’s general introduction and _ his 
introductions to the various chap- 
ters will lead readers to a new appre- 
ciation of the genius and uniqueness 
of ancient Israel’s writers of history. 

Given the speculations, in both 
radical and conservative directions, 
to which the Dead Sea Scrolls have 
given rise, a reliable book on the 
background of the New Testament 
and the rise of Christianity is to be 
commended. Jesus in His Homeland 
by Sherman E. Johnson (New York, 
Scribners, 1957, $3. 75) is such a book. 
Written by a recognized scholar 
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Check Your Calendar 


DECEMBER 


6 Thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
consecration of the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Blair Roberts, Missionary 
Bishop of South Dakota, 1931- 
1954 

6-8 Woman’s_ Auxiliary, 
Board, Seabury House, 
wich, Conn. 

10-12 National Council Meeting, Sea- 
bury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

18 Ember Day 

20 Ember Day 

21 St. Thomas—Ember Day 

25 Christmas Day 


Executive 
Green- 


26 St. Stephen 
27 St. John, Evangelist 
28 Holy Innocents 


JANUARY 


1 Circumcision 

6 The Epiphany 

10 Fortieth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the Rt. Rev. William 
Procter Remington, Suffragan 
Bishop of South Dakota, 1918- 
1922; Missionary Bishop of East- 
ern Oregon, 1922-1945; Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
1945-1951 

25 Conversion of St. Paul 

26 Theological Education Sunday 

26-through Feb. 2 GFS Week 


whose judgement can be trusted, this 
book takes into account the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and other sources of 
knowledge in order to set Jesus and 
his teaching against their cultural, 
geographic, and_ religious _back- 
ground. In particular, it clarifies the 
reasons for the opposition with 
which Jesus met and for the early 
separation of Christianity from Ju- 
daism. 

The Gospels: their Origin and 
their Growth by Frederick C. Grant 
(New York, Harpers, 1957, $3.75) is 
another book in the New Testament 
field that deserves attention. Dr. 
Grant has a world-wide reputation 
as a New Testament scholar, and he 
here brings his learning to bear on 
the four Gospels in a book that re- 
places his earlier The Growth of the 
Gospels. The Gospels are examined 
in relation to the literature of the 
world in which they originated, and, 
in particular, in relation to the life 
of the Church whose books they are. 
Of particular value to the general 
reader is the way in which the book 
surveys and assesses the work that 
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modern scholars have done on the 
New Testament. 

About the Bible by Frank W. 
Moyle (New York, Scribners, 1957, 
$3.50) and How to Read the Bible 
by Francis C. Stifler, Eugene P. Beit- 
ler, and Richard Hall (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1957, $2.50) will also 
be found helpful. The first is a dis- 
cussion of important themes and pas- 
sages in the Bible, while the second 
is a popular introduction to the ori- 
gins, content, and history of the 
Bible. 


Some Recent New Books 


God With Us: A Message for Christ- 
mas by J. B. Phillips (Macmillan. 
35 cents) 


The Christian Man by William 
Hamilton (Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster. The Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary. $1). 


The Christian Tradition and the 
Unity We Seek by Albert C. Outler 
(New York, Oxford. $3.25) 


A Faith For the Nations by Charles 
W. Forman. Layman’s Theological 
Library (Westminster. $1) 


Seeking to be Christian in Race Re- 
lations by Benjamin E. Mays (New 
York, Friendship Press, $1.50) 


Delinquency: Sickness or Sin? by 
Richard V. McCann (New York, 
Harpers, $3) 


The Sacrament of the Altar by Miles 
Sargent (New York Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, $1.25) 


American Nationalism by Hans 
Kohn (New York, Macmillan, $5) 


The Three Worlds of Albert 
Schweitzer by Robert Payne (New 
York, Nelson, $3.50) 


Inherit the Promise: Six Keys to New 
Testament Thought by Pierson 
Parker (Greenwich, Seabury, $4.25) 


How to Read the Bible by Richard 
Hall and Eugene P. Beitler (Pennsyl- 
vania, Lippincott, $2.95) 


Why Go To Church? A Frank In- 
quiry by Truman B. Douglass (New 
York, Harper, $2) 


by Vergilius Ferm 


Former president of the American 
Theological Society and editor of 
the Standard Encyclopedia of 


THE Religion. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF PROTESTANTISM 


1000 superb photo- 


graphs, etchings, paint- 
ings, drawings, maps and 
lithographs bring to life 
the three history-making 
centuries from the days 
of Luther, Wycliffe, Cal- 
vin and Knox right up to 
the present. See the men 
and women and _ the 
earth-shaking events 
they inspired! 


Beautiful Library Edition 
$10. 


No expense has been spared to 
make this monumental volume 
one of the finest books ever pub- 
lished. Complete with docu- 
mented, easy-to-read text and a 
treasury of 1000 pictures. A Mag- 
nificent Christmas Gift. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
fo your bookstore or 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th St., Dept. A-68, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


1] 

i] 

i] 

| 

i] 

i] 

i] 

i] 

1 Please send me one copy of the First 
1 Edition of THE PICTORIAL HISTORY 
1 OF PROTESTANTISM. Enclosed herewith 
1 is $10.00. I understand I may examine it 
1 for one week and if not completely 
1 pleased, I may return it and my money 
1 will be immediately refunded. 
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ESKIMO villager binds a second sled for the Rev. Rowland J. Cox, 
Point Hope, Alaska, who wore out first sled through four years of 
winter-summer use. Below: Youth Center, Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, built through gifts from the Diocese of Dallas. 


DEAN of the American Pro-Cathedral, Paris, the Very Rev. Sturgis L. 

Riddle (left), and the Rey. Raymond E. Maxwell, Division Inter-Church 

Aid and Service to Refugees, World Council of Churches, Geneva, 

(right) were guests at Old Catholic Congress, Rheinfelden, Switzerland. 
Ig 


Ly 


HONOR is paid to late Churchman Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of 
New York, 1934-45, with unveiling of bust at low-cost housing project 
in Lower East Side, near his birthplace. His widow and Newbold 
Morris, president of LaGuardia Memorial Association, participated. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY of St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
was celebrated with the dedication of a new nurses’ building. The 
Rt. Rey. A. Ervine Swift, Missionary Bishop of Puerto Rico, officiated. 
St. Luke’s established first school for nurses in southern Puerto Rico. 


Your Church in the News 


A MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION IN LITTLE ROCK 


Ae morning at Central High 
Schools there was physical violence 
which cannot for a moment be con- 
doned by any Christian body. . . . 
The Church has declared through its 
General Convention, the Lambeth 
Conference, the Anglican Congress, 
the National Council of Churches, 
and the World Council of Churches, 
that unjust social discrimination is 
contrary to the mind of Christ and 
the will of God. In view of this vio- 
lence, I must take my open stand 
with that of my Church and _ call 
upon every loyal Episcopalian to do 
the same. This I do in full knowledge 
that my call may not meet with a 
ready response on the part of every- 
one. Yet, when emotion replaces 
mind, a mob is substituted for law, 
and violence over-rules arbitration; 
then under God and as your Bishop, 
I must do so in the name of Christ.” 

Thus read in part the Pastoral 
Letter sent by the Rt. Rev. Robert 
R. Brown, Bishop of Arkansas to the 
churches of Little Rock one morn- 
ing in September. For weeks he had 
been working behind the scenes in 
order to effect order out of chaos. 
Now the situation at Central High, 
which developed out of court deci- 
sions affecting segregation, had got- 
ton out of hand. The Bishop took 
an open stand. 

In the next few weeks, backed by 
President Eisenhower and the Little 
Rock Board of Education, Bishop 
Brown’s lead in the ministry of re- 
conciliation became city-wide and 
nationally noticed. He called a meet- 
ing of Protestant, Jewish, and Ro- 
man Catholic clergy at Trinity 
Cathedral to set forth the aims of 
this ministry, a ministry of reconcili- 
ation, rather than judgement. He 
invited all churches to participate in 
special services on Columbus Day to 
pray “for support and preservation 
of law and order; for the leaders of 
this community, state, and nation; 
for the casting out of rancor and 
prejudice in favor of understanding 
and compassion; for the peoples’ re- 
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BISHOP OF ARKANSAS, the Rt. Rev. Robert R. Brown, led Little Rock clergymen in ministry of 
reconciliation during recent crisis in school integration. Right to left are Msgr. James E. O’Con- 
nell, Bishop Brown, Rabbi Ira E. Sanders, and Methodist Bishop Paul E. Martin. 


sistance against unthinking agita- 
tors.” 

Kansas-born and Texas educated 
Bishop Brown, graduated from Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va., in 1937, served churches 
in Texas until 1947 when he went 
back to Virginia to become rector of 
St. Paul’s, Richmond, for eight years 
until election to the Episcopate. One 
of his parishioners at St. Paul’s was 
Walter S. Robertson, new Assistant 
Secretary of State, with whom 
Bishop Brown got in touch to offer, 
on behalf of Little Rock church 
leaders, help in the integration crisis. 
Through Mr. Robertson the offer 
reached President Eisenhower, who 
wrote Bishop Brown urging the 
churches to act and saying, “All of 
us realize that not through legisla- 
tion alone can prejudice and hatred 
be eliminated from the hearts of 
men. Leadership, including religious 
leadership, must play its part.” 
Bishop Brown’s leadership today 
continues to reach all levels of Little 
Rock. 
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Child of Light, 

Japanese Christmas card 
published by National 
Council of Churches’ 
Committee on World 
Literacy and 

Christian Literature 


There Will Come Reverence 


G HRISTMASTIDE rightly emphasizes all the surroundings 

of happy family life. 

The sharing of messages and gifts, the Christmas dinner, 

the accompanying laughter of children, 

which term should include us all at this season. 

But this is not enough. Christmas means so much more, 

for this is the season when God sent His Son into the world. 

In the presence of great events or scenes we unconsciously stand in awe. 
Such is the effect of the first view of the Grand Canyon. 

So we feel in viewing pictures of an atomic explosion. In deep personal 
experiences we often are lost in wonder. 

Do we realize what Christmas means? God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
Everlasting Eternal, so loved the world. 

Stop and think of the meaning of this for us all. 

Inevitably there will come wonder, reverence, and thanksgiving. 
Christmas can only be real as we humbly kneel with the great company of 
faithful people to receive. anew God’s gift into our hearts. 

A reverent and thus a deeply joyful Christmas to all. 


Wen Ke Sheet 


PRESIDING BISHOP 
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WE GO TO A LAB 


Round a table with a tape recorder the Editor and several Group Life 


Laboratory graduates interpret experiences in this training method 


W« had all been to a Church 


and Group Life Laboratory. Natur- 
ally the conversation at dinner 
turned to our Lab experience and as 
we talked it became clear that these 
friends could help me write the ar- 
ticle I had promised to do for 
FortH. They readily agreed to the 
plan and a few days later we came 
together again to discuss in detail 
the Lab: its technique, its place in 
the life of the Church, its values and 
handicaps. And we had a tape re- 
corder. The transcription, consider- 
ably abridged, is printed here. 
Following Lab procedures, the par- 
ticipants are identified informally by 
their first names, except the Editor 
who ts identified as WEL. 


WEL. Our conversation today about 
The Church and Group Life Labo- 
ratories, as you know, is to be re- 
corded and shared with the readers 
of Fortu. May I then introduce the 
members of the group who are 
seated here around the table with 
me. Beginning at my right are: 


Kitry G. HAwortTH, creative assist- 
ant to the Director of Promotion of 
the National Council. Kitty has at- 
tended a summer session at Wind- 


ham House, New York City, and is 
currently doing some graduate study 
in social psychology at Columbia 
University. 


ELIZABETH C. BEATH, Associate Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Auxiliary for 
the United Thank Offering. Betty 
also, has attended a summer session 
at Windham House, and was en- 
gaged in personnel work before com- 
ing to National Headquarters. 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM DAvipsoNn, Assist- 
ant Secretary in the Division of 
Town and Country Work of the Na- 
tional Council’s Home Department. 
Bill was formerly a priest of the 
Diocese of Montana. 


Mrs. WILLIAM E. LEIpT is an active 
volunteer church worker, particu- 
larly in the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
the Diocese of New York and Prov- 
ince II. Sarah was formerly a di- 
rector of Christian Education. 


We are to talk about the Group 
Life Labs. We shall try to dispel 
some of the mystery that seems to 
surround them and to share with 
ForTH readers something of the 
stimulating new insights we received 
and the general enthusiasm with 
which we view the Lab experience. 


SarAH. The groups that I meet seem 
to lack information about Labs. 
Many persons keep saying again and 
again, “You can’t say what it is. You 
can’t describe it. You have to go.” I 
think it should be possible to de- 
scribe a Lab clearly enough so that 
anyone could understand. 


Bitt. I think I have done this to 
people who have asked me. I believe 
you have to tell them you can’t ex- 
plain an experience to someone else. 
You can tell them about it, you can 
try to explain it to them; but there 
is no way of communicating an ex- 
perience you have had to another 
person so that he will have had the 
same experience without experienc- 
ing it. 


WEL. That is perfectly true, but you 
can let them know what the Lab is 
trying to do, why the Labs are held, 
without describing your particular 
individual experience, which prob- 
ably was different from mine and 
different from Kitty’s and Sarah’s 
and Betty’s. The Group Life Lab- 
oratory is a program operated by the 
Department of Christian Education 
of the National Council, based upon 
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A role play 
clarifies an 
important point 
of theory 


We Go to a Lab.. 


tested and accepted secular methods, 
adapted for Church use, and de- 
signed to explore some of the forces 
and factors which operate when peo- 
ple come together in groups, espe- 
cially as these forces and factors af- 
fect their corporate life in the 
Church. 

The Laboratory method is to be 
distinguished from other training 
programs and conferences, since it: 

Attempts to deal with a specific 
and limited area of knowledge; 

Is purposely arranged as an artifi- 
cial situation in which certain phe- 
nomena may be isolated, observed, 
and studied; 

Is actually confined to the obser- 
vation and study of material pro- 
duced within the Laboratory. 


Bit. A few Sundays ago I tried to 
explain the Lab method to a priest 
who I wanted to interest in attending 
a Lab. I tried to explain it as an op- 
portunity to study and experience in 
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a Lab situation the processes through 
which we always are going anyway. 
In a Lab you try to isolate these 
things in such a way as to come to 
some understanding of them rather 
than just going at them helter-skelter 
and blind. 


Betty. I think many of us really can 
never see ourselves as others see us. 
In a Lab you do have a chance to see 
the effect that you have on other 
people. 


Kirry. Could this be what some peo- 
ple fear in a Lab? Isn’t it this thing 
of going below the surface and get- 
ting to know the real person that 
some fear more than the intellectual 
content of the Lab? They somehow 
don’t want to know themselves or 
be known to others. I think that is 
one of the major fears among most 
people. And yet when we do have 
this experience, we find it stimu- 
lating having other people know us 
and knowing other people. It’s here 


WITHOUT AGENDA, ten or twelve Lab members met for two hours each morning to 
face a group situation. To most, this training group is the heart of the Lab experience. 


EVER-WELCOME coffee break gave opportunity 
to pursue fascinating aspects of group forces 


that you get closest to a Christian 
community. 


Bit. I think it is a much more 
shattering experience for some peo- 
ple to go to a Lab than it is for 
others. I didn’t find it a shattering 
experience myself, but that may have 
been my fault. 


SARAH. Is that what we are after in 
the Lab: an individual shattering 
experience or is that just a happen- 
stance in some cases in the processes 
of discovering how people get on to- 
gether and how we get on with other 
people. I am tremendously inter- 
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ested in Bill’s saying that he doesn’t 
know if it was his fault that he 
didn’t have a shattering experience. 
I must say my experience wasn’t a 
shattering one at all. It was exceed- 
ingly illuminating and interesting 
and fascinating. 


Kitty. If you didn’t have a shatter- 
ing emotional experience, did you 
have moments of real joy? Did you 
have real feeling, either of depression 
or exhilaration? I think that is im- 
portant. You do learn how to feel by 
feeling; and as long as you feel one 
way or the other, I think you do get 
something out of it. 


Betty. Why were some people so 
antagonistic at every single step of 
the way? I wonder why those who 
appeared to be completely against 
it, came. 


Kitty. I think that negative element 
is essential at the Lab. If you have 
all positive elements in a group, the 
interaction between the members is 
reduced. You have a very few ques- 
tions. You don’t delve as deeply as 
you might. I think it is healthy to 
have some skeptics in the group. 


WEL. We had a person like that 
in our Lab. And he was really a 
very constructive member of society. 
In the final role play for the whole 
group, if he hadn’t raised all the 
objections that he did they would 
never have arrived at really valuable 
conclusions. All the rest of the group 
were ready. to say, “yes,” and there 
would have been no discussion. It 
was only because this one man had 
objections to the questions as stated 
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THEORY SESSIONS used lectures, discussions, role play, buzz groups to pre- 
sent the basic information essential to an understanding of group behaviour 


and raised really quite fundamental 
questions about the whole issue that 
the group was able to make progress 
and arrive at some valid conclusions 
that were group conclusions. 


SarAH. And they were thoughtful 
conclusions! 


WEL. I thought that was a very in- 
teresting demonstration of group 
processes. If you have a group of all 
yes-men you really don’t get any- 
where. Progress really only comes 
when people who think are willing 
to expose their objections. Of course, 
so many of us are afraid that we lose 
status if we take an unpopular side 
of a question. That I think is one 
of the valuable things: in the Lab. 
You forget about status and are in- 
terested in the goal for which the 
group is seeking. 

Betty. Did you learn anything about 
being completely frank? How many 
of us in church meetings are polite 
and don’t say what we really think? 


SARAH. I would like to ask whether 
the same kind of outspokenness that 
we used in the Lab is to be trans- 
ferred to daily life . . . to the groups 
in which we meet in the Church. 
Could I, in a Woman’s Auxiliary 
meeting tomorrow morning, say 
everything I think? I am sure that 
my Lab experience certainly is go- 
ing to make my behavior at the 
meeting very different. 


Kirry. What is your role in the 
meeting? Will you still sit as a mem- 
ber just as you did before? Or will 
the insights gained at the Lab change 
your behavior and perhaps have an 


effect on the behavior of the group? 
I bet they will. 


SaRAH. Exactly, and that is what I 
am expecting and that is why I covet 
the Lab experience so tremendously 
for the leading gals in the Auxiliary. 
I am a volunteer, and I deal with 
lots of people in volunteer groups. 
I know we need to understand this 
group life business. 


Kirry. At the present time there are 
these qualifications for attendance at 
a Lab: The delegate must be a cler- 
gyman or full-time professional 
church worker or if a volunteer must 
be engaged in some church work on 
a diocesan or national level. The 
delegate, too, must have the approval 
of his bishop and of someone who 
already has attended a Lab. 


Wet. Many who go to a Lab dis- 
cover, as the days and weeks follow, 
new values and new ideas that they 
acquired during those two rather 
intensive weeks in the Lab. Bill, I’d 
like to quote your report: 

“The application of the experi- 
ence of the Lab to back home and 
real life situations must of necessity 
be a slow and careful process wherein 
the individual uses his ability to 
analyze as a criterion for his own 
behavior and as a means of gently 
guiding groups of which he is a part. 
Persons who come to the Laboratory 
expecting to master techniques by 
which to manipulate and transform 
back-home groups will be disap- 
pointed; and those who return 
spouting jargon, and offering much 
advice, will only prove that often 

continued on next page 
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Practice group tests new learning through huddles or buzz sessions 


We Go to a Lab.. 


the Lab cannot reach the individual 
and confront him with his real self 
and its primary purpose.” 


SARAH. This speaks, doesn’t it, to 


the purpose of the Lab. A neat pack-’ 


age isn’t the purpose. The Lab is a 
workshop or a situation which en- 
ables clergy and other church work- 
ers to become familiar with the forces 
which operate when men and women 
come together in a group. 


Bit. The difficulty that Lab people 
have in returning to back-home 
groups is that a parish group exists 
because it has a task and is under 
the necessity of accomplishing the 
task rather than making itself into 
a group. Thus you have a paradox. 
In order to accomplish the assigned 
task you have to become a group; 
but the task is imposed, and in order 
to get the task done you forget about 
the needs of the group. 


SaraH. I feel that this business of 
individual needs and task needs runs 
along together. You can’t leave the 
task entirely aside until the indi- 
vidual needs are entirely met. And 
certainly with any Christian enlight- 
enment you don’t proceed blindly 
with the task, running over individ- 
ual needs. It is a give and take sort of 
thing. The individual needs do not 
always emerge in these task centered 
groups until you get along a way. 
In situations of this kind, the skill of 
the chairman has an important role. 
How does Lab training help a chair- 
man? 


WEL. I suppose it makes you aware 
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of some of the things like shared 
leadership. Before the Lab experi- 
ence you probably might resist let- 
ting other people share the leader- 
ship, whereas afterwards you are 
aware of the value in having other 
members of the group assume lead- 
ership roles. 


SarAH. That business of the role of 
leadership is interesting. ‘The con- 
cept of shared leadership is one of 
the most terrific things that hit me 
in the Lab. Being the designated 
leader or the chairman does not nec- 
essarily make you the real leader 
of the group. Perhaps the leader- 
ship goes flitting around. The busi- 
ness of making this concept of 
shared leadership come alive is very 
fascinating. 


WEL. I wonder if we haven’t been 
discussing what you might call some 
new learning that has come out of 
the Lab. I think most of the new 
learning that we have discussed so 
far has been leadership. Are there 
any other kinds of new learning that 
have come to us? Is there anything 
particularly Christian about the Lab 
techniques and insights? 


SARAH. I would like to ask whether 
one of the really terrific impacts of 
the whole thing was to you, as it 
was to me, an understanding of other 
people, a concern for other people, 
which is fundamental to a Christian 
community. We had some very inter- 
esting people in our group whom we 
came to know in a fashion that you 
don’t easily find in everyday life. We 


A between-session conversation on difficult points in lab training 


came away from the Lab with many 
new friends. We came, also, to under- 
stand that you just never could push 
anybody aside and feel that they 
were not to be considered and recog- 
nized as an important element in any 
group of which you are a part. 


BitL. This would be called a sensi- 
tivity to other people. It seems to 
me that if a Lab is able to do any- 
thing at all, it begins there by mak- 
ing you sensitive to yourself in rela- 
tion to other people and other 
people in relation to yourself. You 
begin to see. how people act and react. 


Betty. Perhaps this would be a good 
place to describe exactly what takes 
place at a Lab. Of course, the pro- 
gram varies somewhat at each Lab, 
but there are five activities in which 
members participate daily. Bill has 
described these from his Lab. 


Biti. (reads) ‘The group experience 
centered about five activities in 
which Lab members participated 
daily: 


Worship. Morning Prayer followed 
by Holy Communion opened each 
day and late in the afternoon or 
early evening Evening Prayer was 
said. 


Theory Sessions. Each morning and 
on several other occasions the entire 
group met for presentation of factual 
information by the staff. Methods 
used included: lectures, demonstra- 
tions by skits and role plays, use of 
visual material, and discussion, both 
buzz groups and general. 


Training Groups. The Laboratory 
membership was divided into groups 
continued on page 29 
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U NDER the leadership of Epis- 
copal missionaries, the people of the 
Mountain Province in the Philip- 
pines are slowly learning to express 
the Christian year in their own lan- 
guage. The Mission of St. Mary the 
Virgin in Sagada in Northern Lu- 
zon has become a little center for 
the study of the native dialect and 
its application to Christian worship. 
Here, at Christmastime, will be 
found the only Igorots prepared to 
welcome in their Saviour by singing 
his praises in their own tongue at 
the midnight Eucharist which hon- 
ors His Nativity. 

During the 350 years of Filipino 
submission to Spanish domination, 
the proud ancestors of the mountain- 
eers of Northern Luzon fiercely re- 
sisted foreign conquest and it was 
not until the twentieth century that 
the Christian Gospel was planted 
among them. Then it was introduced 
under an American government and 
the Philippine Episcopalian has 


A Thousand New Tongues 


PHILIPPINE IGOROTS ARE WORSHIPPING FOR 
THE FIRST TIME IN THEIR OWN VERNACULAR 


By William Henry Scott 


therefore inherited forms of worship 
in the English language. 

Although individual missionaries 
tried their hand at translating both 
Gospels and orders of worship, a 
multiplicity of dialects, shortage of 
personnel, and lack of linguistic 
training combined to forestall the 
preparation of vernacular liturgies. 
The Philippine Episcopal Church 
today, however, is committed to the 
translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into more than one Philip- 
pine dialect, and St. Mary’s School, 
Sagada (ForTH, June, page 10) has 
taken the lead in bringing the Igo- 
rot to an awareness that God can 


STRENGTH, in the guise of an oldtime headhunter, points out the grave to an Igorot Everyman. 
St. Mary’s students translated medieval morality play presented in front of Sagada town hall. 
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understand even a so-called “primi- 
tive’ language. 

The Christians of Sagada are in 
much the same position their Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors were in the days 
of King Alfred when Latin was the 
language of both education and re- 
ligion and English was considered a 
crude barbarian dialect, only in this 
case it happens to be English which 
is the language of school and church. 
That is why a group of St. Mary’s 
students organized two years ago to 
translate Christian prayers into Igo- 
rot called themselves the King Al- 
fred’s Guild. 

It is not easy for Igorot Christians 
who for two generations have wor- 
shipped with the words of a foreign 
language, to express their religious 
thoughts in their own idiom. Now 
St. Mary’s School is paving the way 
for truly Igorot worship by express- 
ing the Church year in terms of the 
vernacular. 

Among thirty-two secular and re- 
ligious songs translated by St. Mary’s 
students have been a Chinese Christ- 
mas carol, a doxology set to a Bach 
chorale, and a version of Alouette 
which has become popular far be- 
yond the limits of Sagada dialect. 

On St. Cecilia’s Day, the high 
school students present a musical 
program in which Igorot songs are 
likely to appear in between German 
and English and Tagalog numbers. 
The story of the patron saint of mu- 
sic has been sung in Igorot ballad, 
and an original hymn has been com- 
posed in her honor. School children 
once earned carfare to compete in a 


continued on page 33 


e@ A teacher on furlough from St. Mary’s 
School, Sagada, the Philippines, Mr. Scotr 
is home this year taking graduate study at 
Columbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
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popular not only with the govern- 
ment but with their Roman Catholic 
fellow citizens. “I had to fight about 
religion three times a day,” the fu- 
ture bishop recalls. 


The Saucedos had chosen their 
Church two generations before, 
when Lupe’s grandfather, Cipriano, 
abandoned Roman Catholicism for 
the Church of Jesus, which evolved 
into the Missionary District of Mex- 
ico. Cipriano’s son Lorenzo entered 
the priesthood—he is about to retire 
after a fruitful career. His brother 
Evaristo settled down in Tlacotepec 
as a shoemaker, but out of four sons 
three became priests: Melchor, now 
across the border at Santa Fe Mis- 
sion, San Antonio, Texas; Ascension, 
who died tragically a few months 
ago at the age of 35; and the young- 
est, Jose. 

Jose began by leaving Tlacotepec 
for St. Andrew’s School, Guadala- 
jara, then went on to St. Andrew’s 
College. He served as a lay reader 


BISHOP-ELECT and wite were guests at recent Missionary Information Conference at Seabury in outlying villages until he was ad- 
‘House, Greenwich, Conn., took flying visit to Church’s Caribbean missions on way back to Mexico 


Young Bishop for a Century-Old Church 


THE REV. JOSE GUADALUPE SAUCEDO WILL 


BE FOURTH MISSIONARY BISHOP OF MEXICO 


eli young man is slight, slender, 
with thick straight black hair, warm 
dark eyes, and a sensitive, clear-fea- 
tured brown face. His voice is gentle, 
his English rhythmically accented, his 
manner unpretentious to the point 
of reticence, his smile sudden and 
gay. The girl is tiny, with shoulder- 
length, light brown hair, striking, 
obliquely-set blue eyes, and a rose 
and cream complexion. There is a 
touch of Virginia in her speech, and 
she has a natural, outgoing Southern 
graciousness. If they came swinging 
clasped hands across a college cam- 
pus they could be taken for a pair 
of well-met freshmen from different 
Americas. 

But, between apparent draughts 
from’ the fountain of eternal youth, 
the quiet young man and the pretty 
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girl have proven themselves, in seven 
years of marriage, a team of effective 
missionaries. In the Rev. Jose Guad- 
alupe Saucedo the Church has recog- 
nized a powerful priest and a confi- 
dent and capable administrator. On 
January 14, in San Jose de Gracia 
Cathedral in Mexico City, he will be 
consecrated as the fourth Missionary 
Bishop of Mexico, simultaneously 
inheriting the title of youngest 
bishop in the Episcopal Church. 
Born thirty-three years ago in the 
village of Tlacotepec, Michoacan, in 
western Mexico, Lupe Saucedo never 
wanted to be anything but a priest. 
It was a courageous ambition for a 
Mexican schoclboy. All churches 
were, and are still, unpopular with 
the anticlerical Mexican govern- 
ment, and Episcopalians were un- 


mitted to the Episcopal Theological 


Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, 
where his brother, Melchor, had pre- 
ceded him. Melchor’s fiancee, Cath- 
erine Weadon, was an Alexandria 
girl, and she promptly introduced 
her future brother-in-law to her 
Missouri-born best friend, Juanita 
Griffith. But both Juanita and her 
father had reservations about dark, 
romantic young foreigners as hus- 
band material, and it was not until 
Jose Saucedo’s last seminary semester 
that she accepted a date. 

The reservations melted. A year 
later Juanita was in Mexico, bride 
of the rector of San Miguel Mission 
at Cuernavaca, Morelos. “I didn’t 
know a single word of Spanish,” she 
laughs. “Lupe taught me enough to 
answer the phone. I’d make up my 
grocery list in English, and he’d 
translate it into Spanish. Nobody 
believed my name was really Juanita, 
either. We’d explain that I’d been 
named for my mother and that the 
name just happened to be Spanish— 
but they’d say, ‘No, your name -is 
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Jane. vis seas 
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Seven years and three bi-lingual 
children later, Juanita Saucedo chat- 
ters easily in the language that suits 
her name. Everyone in the moun- 
tain-rimmed market town knows 
that there is a hospitable welcome in 
the three-story stone house across the 
street from the Episcopal Church, 
and, Mrs. Saucedo says contentedly, 
“It’s usually like Grand Central Sta- 
tion.” The top floor has been turned 
into an Internado, a boarding-place 
for high school boys from rural 
areas where church schools are for- 
bidden and government schools are 
sub-standard. Accepted by families 
like the Saucedos, boys are able to 
live in a Christian atmosphere while 
attending relatively up-to-date and 
liberal government schools such as 
the one in Cuernavaca. 

Despite government restrictions 
that make it unlawful for him to 
wear Clericals on the street, unlawful 
to hold evangelistic meetings in any 
building except a government-owned 
church, and myriad other con- 
straints, Mr. Saucedo has expanded 
the Church’s work, not only in 
Cuernavaca but throughout the State 
of Morelos. He has established thriv- 
ing missions in impoverished villages 
where his people could not contrib- 
ute a peso from their meager in- 

continued on page 36 


CARVED stone doorways grace Cathedral of 
San Jose de Gracia, Mexico City, built in 1659 
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STUDENT CHOIR caroling ia front of altar in chapel of International Christian 
University, Tokyo, Japan (Forth, June, page 12) includes Japanese, Chinese, Americans 


LET US PRAY 


Edited by the Rev. Charles W. F. Smith 


ELIEVE in Christmas day . . . If you will believe that God’s 

will is a good will to you, then you will have peace on earth 
... You will feel at peace with God through Christ Jesus, because 
you have found out God is at peace with you; that God is not 
against you, but for you; and if God is at peace with you, what 
cause have you to be at war with him? And so the message of 
Christmas day will bring you peace. CHARLES KINGSLEY’s SERMONS 


Join then, all hearts that are not stone, 
And all our voices prove, 
To celebrate this holy One 
The God of peace and love. 
T. PEsTEL, 1584-1659 


GOD, Who didst look on man when he was fallen down 
into death, and resolve to redeem him by the advent of 
Thine only begotten Son; grant, we beseech Thee, that they who 
confess His glorious Incarnation may also be admitted to the 
fellowship of Him their Redeemer; through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. St. AMBROSE 


GOD, who art the author of love, and the lover of pure 
peace and affection, let all who are terrified by fears, afflicted 
by poverty, harassed by tribulation, worn down by illness, be set 
free by thine indulgent tenderness, raised up by amendment of 
life, and cherished by thy daily compassion, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. NINTH CENTURY SACRAMENTARY 


Because thou didst give Jesus Christ, thine only Son, to be born 
as at this time forus.. . 
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DLP 


ROYAL CROSS arrives at Bellingham Yacht Club, Bellingham, Wash., for dedica- 
tion to its spiritual task. The Rey. Glion T. Benson prepares to toss the mooring rope. 


VICAR greets children of summer residents at East- 
sound, Orcas Island, where Bensons have vicarage. 


EXPERIENCED sailor, Mrs. Benson handles ropes, is 
helpful on land also from teaching to playing organ. 


d is PRS GE S ‘ ® 
DIGNIFIED bloodhound is more than pet. John 
Caldweli Calhoun has fist of rescues to his credit. 


BENSONS prepare to board Island Sky Ferry at East- 
sound airport to fly to an inland island wedding. 
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hood and youth and served in the Navy during World 
War I. He entered Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Cambridge, Mass., after a career in business, and was 
ordained priest in 1938. He has served churches in F lorida, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and the Skagit Valley of Washing- 
ton before coming to the San Juan Archipelago in Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

There is no industry in the San Juans, but some fishing 
and agriculture. Many retired people live there, and vaca- 
tioners come and go. The main spiritual and social prob- 
lem is to meet the needs of isolated people. 

Mrs. Benson accompanies her husband on his round of 
churches, teaching Sunday school classes. As a talented 
artist, she also teaches painting to fellow Orcas Islanders. 
Mr. Benson “saves souls” in more ways than one, for he 
keeps one of some 312 pure-bred tracking bloodhounds in 
the United States. John Caldwell Calhoun has made 
friends for the Church through his constant availability 
to search for lost child, camper, or hunter in the wild, 
mountainous regions of the islands. 

Before the Bensons came to the San Juans, the kerosene 
oil-lighted, New England saltbox churches were sometimes 
served by laymen for lack of ordained priests. The Bensons 
have become an integral part of island life in the short 
time they have been there. They hope soon to open an- 
other church on remote Waldron Island, far beyond the 
reach of island ferries. 


= e A photo-journalist who resides in Bellingham, Wash., Mrs. Con- 
store-front church, others are New England saltboxes. Mr. Benson NELLY describes herself as a “housewife with a typewriter, a Rolleiflex, 
in Friday Harbor overnight to hold office hours in the morning. and insatiable interest in the Northwest and its people. 
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An Anglican Nun’s Story 


By Julia Remine Piggin 


THE FINAL PART OF AN ARTICLE WHICH BEGAN IN NOVEMBER WITH A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF SISTER ANTHONIA’S DECISION TO ENTER A RELIGIOUS ORDER 


yen Anthonia’s day begins at 
5:25 a.m., when the one of her Sisters 
who has been named caller for the 
week knocks at her door with the 
salutation, “Let us bless the Lord.” 
There is no yawning moment of de- 
lay—Sister Anthonia’s training has 
conditioned her to make an instant 


WASHINGTON IRVING’s Thunder Mountain, across the Hudson from cliff-perched school and 
Convent of St. Mary at Peekskill, N. Y., backgrounds laughing sisters as they go through cloister 
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reply, ““Thanks be to God,” and rise 
immediately. She kneels beside her 
narrow bed, over which hangs a cru- 
cifix, for a brief act of self-dedication, 
then reaches into her nearly bare 
closet for the single habit that hangs 
there. Her room, or cell, which is 
named for a saint, contains a bed, a 
chair, a prayer-desk, and the crucifix 
—not even a bureau, for Sister An- 
thonia’s clothing is issued to her each 
week from the common store. 

Though nuns appear intricately 
dressed to secular women, Sister 
Anthonia is in her full habit and on 
her way downstairs to chapel in less 
than half the time it took her to 
prepare for a day in the world—she 
has no make-up to apply, no nylons 
to straighten, and no pin-curls to 
comb out—though contrary to popu- 
lar belief, her hair is cut short, but 
her head has not been shaved. 

In parish life the services of morn- 
ing and evening prayer have sup- 
planted the seven hours of prayer 
observed in the early church, but in 
convents and monasteries the origi- 
nal seven offices are still sung. This 
is the Opus Dei, or Work of God, 
and every religious regards it as vital 
business. Medieval monks and nuns 
rose at 3 a.m. to begin their day with 
the office of praise called Lauds, but 
modern orders have revised the time 
schedule, and Sister Anthonia takes 
her seat in the chapel choir as one of 
her Sisters rings the Matins bell at 
6:00. Flanked by nuns facing iden- 
tically habited rows of nuns across 
the chancel aisle, she finds her place 
in the office book which contains the 
psalms and hymns appointed for this 
particular day of the week in this 
particular liturgical season. The Sis- 
ters on the gospel and epistle sides 
sing the verses antiphonally, using 
plainsong arrangements that seem 
to emphasize and underline the 
meanings of the ancient prayers. As 
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each psalm ends they recite the 
Gloria Patri. After each office they 
kneel for five minutes of silent 
prayer. Matins is succeeded by Lauds 
and Lauds by Prime. 

At a predictable point during the 
next half hour, while the Sisters 
meditate, there is a crunch of gravel 
in the driveway. The convent chap- 
lain, a priest from a nearby parish, 
has arrived to celebrate the daily 
Eucharist. After receiving commun- 
ion and making their thanksgiving, 
the Sisters go silently into the re- 
fectory for a cafeteria-style break- 
fast, sitting on small, backless 
benches at a long, uncovered plain 
board table. 

It is about eight a.m.—two and a 
half hours after getting up—that they 
take their dishes into the kitchen and 
say good morning to each other. The 
Great Silence, which has been ob- 
served since the preceding night, has 
been broken, and the Sisters chat 
while they wash their dishes, plan 
meals, and begin the convent house- 
work. At nine o'clock the Sisters 
sing the office of Terce, and after it 
devote fifteen minutes to corporate, 
intercessory prayer. “Will you pray 
for me?” is a question every Sister 
hears whenever she leaves the con- 
vent, and requests for prayers arrive 
in every day’s mail. 

When the importuning bell rings 
again, another three hours of silence 
descends upon the convent—in mem- 
ory of Jesus’ three hours on the 
cross. 

Sister Anthonia is stationed at the 
Mother House of her Order, where 
novices are trained, altar bread is 
baked, publications are written, and 
dummied, and hundreds of guests 
are received each year—retreatants 
and visitors who can resume their 
lives refreshed after a few days in 
the convent atmosphere of peace and 
concentration on God. Nuns who 
teach in the Order’s school, which 
is in another state, religious whose 
orders perform other kinds of out- 
side work or missionary sisters must, 
obviously, have a different schedule, 
but when Sister Anthonia has not 
been assigned some specific house- 
hold duty or job in one of four local 
parishes, she spends these three silent 
hours in spiritual reading, study, or 
private intercessory prayer. It is rare, 
however, that there is not too much, 
rather than too little work, to fill 
them. continued on page 28 
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IN the salty air of South Duxbury, Mass., where they hold a summer camp for girls, Sisters of 
St. Margaret lead patronal day procession to celebration of the Eucharist at the water’s edge 


DISHWASHER eases work of novices (turned-down caps) and professed Sister of St. Mary. Guests 
and retreatants stream into convents by the hundreds every year, seeking spiritual refreshment 


TEA on flagstone patio of the Convent of St. Helena, Newburgh, N. Y., is enjoyed by Sisters 
whose habits are a feminine version of those worn by Fathers of the Order of the Holy Cross 
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After Mau Mau — What? 


By the Rev. M.A. C. Warren 


O) wry a few years ago Mau Mau 
in Kenya was hitting the headlines in 
the world’s press. In America many 
were reading Something of Value, 
that devastating and all too factual 
account of what had been happening 
in Kenya by the American journalist, 
Robert Ruark. What was it all about 
and what has happened since then, 
and where does the Christian 
Church come into the picture? 
There is no simple answer to the 
question of what Mau Mau was and 
how it arose. On the surface Mau 
Mau was a violently subversive 
movement aiming apparently at the 
overthrow of order, and using as its 
appeal the fears of the Kikuyu tribe 
about their land. Upon this was 
built an orgy of hatred against the 
white population in Kenya and 
against any Africans who would not 
identify themselves with this cam- 
paign of hatred. Terrorism and su- 
perstition combined to hold the 
great majority of the Kikuyu people 
in thrall to the leaders of Mau Mau. 
That by itself, however, would 
be a very superficial and quite in- 
adequate assessment of what lay be- 
bind Mau Mau. We have to try to 
understand the impact of our highly 
complex technological civilization on 
a people who fifty years ago did not 
even have a written language. We 
have to imagine the disintegrating 
force of Western education on the 
old patterns of social life. We have 
to sense the bitter disillusionment 
when a modicum of the white man’s 
jearning did not suffice to enable the 
African to dislodge the white man 
trom the scene. We must appreciate 
how acutely the African felt about 
his land and any apparent threat to 
it. Add to this the unsettlement of 
two world wars and the impact of 
nationalism, and it is not difficult to 
understand how a frustrated and re- 
sentful people, given adequate lead- 
ership, might well attempt a violent 
shortcut to solution of their problems. 
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@ CANON WARREN is General Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society in London. 
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Here there is not space to consider 
the peculiar problems which are 
presented by a plural society in a 
land where various races, African, 
Asian, and European have their 
homes. These problems must be 
sympathetically allowed for, and 
justice must be done to the attempt 
by the British Government to give 
due weight to all the factors in the 
situation, political, social, and above 
all economic. If an accusation must 
be levelled at those in authority it 
ought not to be addressed to their 
intentions but rather to their failure 
in understanding the nature of the 
revolution which had come to Africa. 

Let us, as Christians, recognize 
frankly and honestly that one pow- 
erful factor in this revolution was 
the Christian faith, mediated by mis- 
sionaries who through the instru- 
ment of Christian education exer- 
cised a profoundly disturbing influ- 
ence on the old African society. 

In the sequel a Christian Church 
came into existence, a Church con- 
sisting overwhelmingly of Africans, 
and unfortunately a Church which, 
with the best will in the world, was 
divided into two sections widely sep- 
arated from each other by culture 
and language: the Church of the 
Europeans and the Church of the 
Africans. This was no man’s fault. 
Another article might deal with the 
great strides which have been made 
over the last fifteen years to inte- 
grate the Church on a multi-racial 
basis. That is one of the most en- 
couraging factors in Kenya today. 

But here our concern is with Mau 
Mau. There is no doubt that the 
Mau Mau movement made devastat- 
ing impact on the Church and its 
membership. Nominal Christians fell 
away by thousands under the terror- 
ist threats of the Mau Mau. Let us 
concede the most pessimistic figures 
and allow that a bare five per cent 
of the Kikuyu Christians remained 
loyal. And by loyal I mean loyal to 
the faith and standards of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. That they shared in 
many of the anxieties of their tribal 


fellows is not to be doubted. What 
is important is that they refused to 
allow these anxieties to stampede 
them into a campaign of terror and 
hate. Instead they preferred to live, 
and if necessary die, with Christ. It 
is on record that some thousands of 
them, the full roll-call may never be 
known, died very terrible deaths. 
And thousands of others lived with 
heroic constancy in daily danger of 
death. It is one of the epic incidents 
in the long story of Christ’s Church 
militant here on earth. 

It was the proud privilege of the 


FIRST Kikuyu assistant bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Obidiah Kariuki, was consecrated in Nami- 
rembi Cathedral in 1956 by Archbishop of 


Canterbury. Below, missionary’s African helper 
gives evangelistic talk at new village. 
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Refashioning of Kikuyus’ lives accompanies removal to well-planned villages in Kikuyu Reserve 


Church Missionary Society mission- 
aries in the Kikuyu country, through- 
out the emergency, to share with 
their Kikuyu fellow-Christians all 
the dangers and experience with 
them that tremendous knowledge of 
the peace of God which comes to 
those who have passed beyond the 
point where the fear of death can 
paralyze. 

All that is now several years ago. 

In 1955 the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury went into the heart of the - 


Kikuyu country and there laid the 
foundation stone of a church built 
as a memorial to the Christian mar- 
tyrs who died at the hands of the 
Mau Mau. 

So we come to the question, After 
Mau Mau—What? Obviously a tre- 
mendous task of rehabilitation is 
called for. A morally disintegrated 
people have to be restored. There 
is a tremendous task to be under- 
taken by all who wish the Kikuyu 
people well and all who seek the 
peace of Kenya and Africa. 

Two years ago on a visit to Kenya 
I saw something of the first-class work 
being done by a team of Christians, 
Africans and Europeans, in one of 
the detention camps. I saw some of 
the imaginative work undertaken by 
representatives of the Christian 
Council of Kenya, with the assist- 
ance of the World Council of 
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Churches’ Department of Inter- 
Church Aid in ministering to some 
of the child victims of Mau Mau. 

I saw the huge task of social engi- 
neering being undertaken by the 
Government in replanning the en- 
tire life of the Kikuyu people by 
gathering them out of their scattered 
hamlets into large, carefully planned 
villages. I knew enough of the back- 
ground of these people to be aware 
of the vast question marks which 
must accompany any such drastic re- 
fashioning of a people’s life. 

These glimpses made me aware of 
how important it was going to be 
that we in the Church Missionary 
Society, so largely responsible in the 
past for Anglican Work amongst the 
Africans in this country, should play 
our part in the work of rehabilita- 
tion. 

You can imagine what a tremen- 
dous encouragement it was to us to 
receive in 1956 a check for $5,000 
from the Committee on World Re- 
lief and Church Co-operation of your 
National Council as a token of the 
fellowship of the Episcopal Church 
of the U.S.A. I hope this article may 
serve as a public expression of grati- 
tude for this deeply appreciated gift. 

It is difficult and would be wrong 
to isolate the C.M.S. contribution in 
Kenya today and say precisely this is 
what we are doing and this is how 


your gift is being spent. Any true 
perspective of the tremendous task 
coriionting the Church in Kenya 
must see it as a combined operation 
in which Christians of many names 
are sharing under the splendid guid- 
ance of the Christian Council of 
Kenya. 

Within our Anglican contribution 
we see the increasingly close dove- 
tailing of the work of the European 
chaplaincies with what has hitherto 
been the specifically African work 
undertaken by the C.M.S. Today it 
is the Anglican Church in Kenya 
which is going forward as a partner 
in this combined operation. The 
Church Missionary Society is happy 
to be able to make a specialized con- 
tribution through the persons of its 
missionaries. 

These are men and women whose 
primary task is to strengthen the 

continued on page 32 


FORT HALL church is memorial to all martyrs 
in Mau Mau terrorist campaign. Below, church 
bookmobile arrives at one of the new villages 
in Kenya. Capital of Crown Colony and seat of 
the Bishop of Mombasa is in Nairobi. 
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Twenty Days in Australia 
By John W. Reinhardt 


{Eke hours after leav- 
ing Honolulu a tiny break appeared 
in the shelf of clouds which had lain 
like a fleecy carpet below our Pan 
American Stratocruiser for the last 
two hundred miles. Through the 
break we caught a first glimpse of the 
Sydney Harbor bridge, a landmark 
of world famous Sydney Harbor and 
a sight familiar to many thousands 
of American servicemen who landed 
there during the grim days of World 
War II. 

Beneath us stretched one of the 
world’s finest harbors while ahead to 
the west lay Australia a vast conti- 
nent, still little more than a name in 
the geography book to most Ameri- 
cans. Yet during World War II Aus- 
tralia and the United States came to 
know each other well and to respect 
each other. Anywhere in Australia 
today the mention of the Battle of 
the Coral Sea stirs memories of days 
of great concern and the recollection 
of America’s part in halting the en- 
emy advance upon Australia. 

It has seemed natural in the years 
that have elapsed since that time for 
Australia to look in the direction of 
the United States for guidance in 
many fields of endeavor. 

For several years there has been a 
close bond of friendship between 


the Anglican Church in Australia 
and the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. In 1954 many Aus- 
tralian Churchmen came to the 
United States for the Anglican Con- 
egress and learned something of the 
life and work of our Church. The 
bond of friendship has been particu- 
larly strong since the Presiding 
Bishop visited Australia in 1955. 

Almost before Bishop Sherrill had 
reached America on his return trip 
in 1955 there was a letter on my desk 
from the Diocese of Sydney asking 
for as much information as we could 
give on how promotion worked in 
the Episcopal Church in America. 
This was only the first of many let- 
ters which passed between our two 
Churches. 

The moment our Stratocruiser’s 
wheels touched the runway of the 
Kingsford Smith Airport in Sydney 
culminated more than two years of 
thought provoking correspondence 
with the Church in Australia. Mrs. 
Reinhardt and I were arriving in re- 
sponse to an invitation of that 
Church for a visit which would last 
for a tightly scheduled twenty days 
during which in meetings with 


bishops, other clergy, and laymen, we 
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shared the promotion ideas, tech- 
niques, and experiences of the Amer- 
ican Church. 

In many ways the two Churches 
face similar opportunities and yet in 
other ways they are completely dis- 
similar. Geographically Australia 
covers approximately the same area 
as the United States, yet it has a pop- 
ulation only slightly more than that 
of New York City. Most of this pop- 
ulation is concentrated in the major 
cities and the coastal area. It is grow- 
ing rapidly. The years since World 
War II have witnessed a great influx 
of “new Australians” from many 
parts of the world. All around the 
major cities there is evidence of 
suburban growth. Where two years 
ago there were open fields, today 
these fields are dotted with homes 
and young families are moving in 
just as in so many communities in 
America. 

New Australians moving in, new 
communities developing, irrigation, 
and industrial development combine 
to put the Australian Church in a 
position of unique opportunity. How 
well equipped is the Church to seize 
this opportunity to extend its min- 
istry? Three weeks in the country is 
hardly a substantial enough back- 
ground against which to render an 
intelligent opinion, but it is safe to 
say that the Church there is in a 
much stronger position than even a 
few short years ago. 

In Australia, the Church of Eng- 
land always has been the dominant 
Church, but it is not the Established 
Church. There is no_ established 
church in Australia. Yet many peo- 
ple have regarded it as such. It is 
not unusual for a single parish to 
have two thousand families on its 
rolls. Among those who call them- 
selves members are great numbers 
who have taken their church attend- 
ance very casually and their obliga- 
tion to support the Church even 
more casually. 

As a result the opportunity for the 
ee ee 


e@ Mr. REINHARDT is Director of the Na- 
tional Council’s Promotion Department. 
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Church to make significant advances 
has been seriously limited. This cas- 
ual response on the part of people 
has resulted in a crippling kind of 
parochialism which keeps many of 
the parishes from being able to look 
beyond their own four walls. If they 
did look beyond the parish it is 
doubtful that they would ever see 
beyond the diocese, for the Church 
is not yet national in the same sense 
that the Episcopal Church is in the 
United States. 


There is the General Synod which 
meets every five years. This body is 
made up of the House of Bishops 
and the House of Representatives 
(clerical and lay). The General Syn- 
od can consult on all matters con- 
cerning the order and good govern- 
ment of the Church. Its conclusions 
are issued in the form of Determina- 
tions passed by both Houses. No 
Determination, however, is binding 
upon the Church in any diocese un- 
less and until such Determination 
shall be accepted by the diocesan 
synod. 

Unfortunately, dioceses sometimes 
are inclined to think only in terms 
of how any action will affect them, 
rather than how it may strengthen 
the total Mission of the Church. 

There is nothing in the Australian 
Church which corresponds to our 
National Council which is charged 
with the “unification, development 
and prosecution of the missionary, 
educational, and social work of the 
Church.” 


The Church is rapidly moving to- 
ward national status, however. A 
constitution has been adopted in all 
but one diocese and it appears as 
though the day is almost here when 
the program of the Church in Aus- 
tralia will be unified and greatly 
strengthened. 


In all this those concerned with 
promotion have taken a leading part. 
A National Council for Promotion 
has been organized and for the first 
time in the Church’s history has 
brought together bishops, other 
clergy, and laymen from all parts of 
the Church to work together toward 
a common objective. The Rt. Rev. 
Ian Shevill, Bishop of North Queens- 
land is chairman of this Council; the 
Rev. Rex Meyer of the Diocese of 
Sydney is secretary. The task of the 
council has not been easy. They have 

continued on next page 
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PRIMATE of Australia and Tasmania, the Most Rev. H. W. K. 
Mowll, Archbishop of Sydney, Metropolitan of New South Wales 


INFLUENCE of Diocese of Sydney’s Promotion Director, the Rev. 
Ronald Walker, is felt throughout Australia. His assistant, 
Geoffrey Walker (right), a former barrister and onetime fighter 
pilot, traveled more than thirty-five thousand miles in past year 
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Australia + « « + continued 


had to function as a national group, 
without the support of any other na- 
tional organizational structure in the 
Church they serve. 

Most of the initial work has been 
done in three rooms of a rectory in 
Concord West, a suburb of Sydney, 
by a dynamic young clergyman, the 
Rev. Ronald Walker. He is on leave 
of absence as rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Concord West, to serve as 
Director of Promotion for the Dio- 
cese of Sydney. With the spon- 
sorship of the National Council for 
Promotion, and a great deal of as- 
sistance from Mr. Walker, promotion 
departments have been established in 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Canberra, 
Newcastle, Adelaide, and other dio- 
ceses of the Australian Church. 

Often this has involved traveling 
hundreds of miles over roads which 
would hardly rate as “first class.” 
Australia is a vast country; parishes 
are sometimes a hundred miles or 
more apart. 

The diocesan directors are dedi- 
cated to the task of making these in- 
dividual congregations aware of the 
full significance of promotion in the 
life of the Church. Men like the 
Rev. Wilfrid Holt in Melbourne, the 
Rev. Frank Woodwell in Canberra, 
the Rev. Eric Barker in Newcastle, 
the Rev. George Gibson in Brisbane, 
and Archdeacon Codd in Adelaide 
come to mind. In this they are ably 
assisted by laymen like Frank Brent 
in Newcastle and David George in 
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Adelaide and the many other enthu- 
siastic laymen, who are giving of 
themselves unselfishly to the 
Church’s work. 

One of the first tasks to which 
these promotion departments have 
given their attention has been the 
development of Every Member Can- 
vasses. In the United States, it is hard 
to realize that the whole concept of 
an Every Member Canvass was some- 
thing completely new to the parishes 
in Australia when it was started less 
than two years ago. Results from the 
first canvasses were startling. Not 
only did financial returns multiply 
many fold, but increased participa- 
tion in the life of the Church always 
followed. Adult confirmations in- 
creased. Sunday School attendance 
grew. For the first time in their lives 
many men have become aware of 
their responsibility to give not only 
of their money to the Church, but 
of themselves. 

An interesting example of a lay- 
man who feels keenly the possibility 
of promotion as a vital force is 
Geoffrey Walker, who has laid aside 
his barrister’s robes and wig and a 
promising career at the bar to work 
as Ronald Walker’s assistant in the 
Sydney Department of Promotion. 

In the company of either one of 
the Walkers and sometimes with 
both, we visited Canberra, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Newcastle, Wol- 
longong, Geelong, and of course, 
Sydney. Meetings ranged in attend- 
ance from seventy-five at a Sunday 
afternoon men’s tea in an individual 


parish, up to more than seven hun- 
dred men for an evening meeting in 
the Chapter House of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral in Sydney. In Brisbane 
some of the men had driven 250 
miles one way to attend our meet- 
ings. In Newcastle some traveled as 
far as 180 miles one way. In Adelaide 
two men had traveled from Perth, 
in Western Australia, a distance of 
about two thousand miles. 

The Church in Australia wanted 
to learn from us all that it could 
about the total task for promotion 
.. . how we see in a promotion a vi- 
tal, twentieth century missionary 
force. They wanted some assurance 
for the skeptics that the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass can be, and indeed is, a 
spiritual experience in the life of 
the parish. They sought help on the 
Christian use of newspapers, radio 
and TV. Television is new to Aus- 
tralia, established only in Melbourne 
and Sydney, but coming soon to 
other cities. The Church wants to 
use it as an evangelistic tool. They 
wanted help in developing lay lead- 
ership. 

A new enthusiasm for their 
Church, an eagerness to be about its 
business can be felt as you meet these 
people. The leadership to guide this 
enthusiasm and harness this eager- 
ness is present in the Church in Aus- 
tralia. The Church “down under” 
appears to be on the verge of the 
greatest days in its history. Indeed, 
it is the branch of the Anglican Com- 
munion to watch in the immediate 
future. 


ST. JOHN’s, Collarenebri, is specially designed to withstand cyclones and floods in far western 
New South Wales, has massive interior hardwood buttressing and unusual oval shape 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


Practical Policeman With a Christian Vocation 


eee Albert O. Daniels was a 
rookie motorcycle policeman sent to 
investigate fatal accidents, he would 
look at the twisted, bleeding bodies 
lying in the street and think of Jesus’ 
words, Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do. But it 
seemed to Officer Daniels that some- 
thing could be done to show drivers 
of automobiles what they were doing 
and to prevent them from doing it. 
Today, thirty-five years later, he is 
still waging a tireless and imagina- 
tive campaign against murder by 
motor on America’s highways. 

He has come up through the chairs 
of the Rochester, N. Y., police de- 
partment to the two-year-old title of 
Director of the Safety Education and 
Public Relations Division. And his 
influence extends far beyond the city 
limits. Methods of accident detection 
and prevention introduced by Mr. 
Daniels are now valued tools of the 
FBI, postal inspectors, sheriffs’ offices, 
and police departments of other 
towns. Except for his nine-year term 
as Rochester’s School Safety Officer, 
when police statistics showed a dra- 
matic downward plunge in the inci- 
dence of child deaths and injuries, 
no one can begin to guess how many 
lives he has saved with his innova- 
tions in the field of public safety. But 
he has made Rochester, in his own 
words, ‘“‘the most rear-view mirror 
and speedometer conscious city in 
the United States.’ In a single year 
after he took over the Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau there were 430 less 
accidents and 630 fewer persons in- 
jured than in the previous twelve 
months. His division has placed first 
for three consecutive years in com- 
petition with other American cities 
of Rochester’s size in the annual Na- 
tional Safety Council contest. 

“Investigation of accidents,” Mr. 
Daniels writes in one of the dozens 
of articles he has published in his 
field, ‘“‘is the basis of a rational 
method of controlling traffic. The 
responsibility of the police is the 
prevention of accidents.” That is 
the philosophy behind his program, 
and he has proved that it works. 

The urine or chemical test for 
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drunk drivers was first used in 
Rochester by Mr. Daniels, and he 
supplemented it with an idea of his 
own—a tape recorder to take down 
statements of drunk driver suspects, 
and colored motion pictures imprint- 
ing their behavior when arrested. 

Another Daniels’ device is the hit- 
and-run file, a relentlessly efficient 
system for tracking down a driver 
who leaves the scene of an accident. 
Until 1949 the only way Rochester 
police could begin their search for a 
car described by a hit-run victim or 
witness was to pore over page after 
page of typed ledger sheets where all 
the cars in the county were listed in 
order of registration. Often the proc- 
ess took four men, working 24 hours 
a day, from three to four days. By 
the time they had extracted a suspect 
list, a driver could have tell-tale 
signs of impact removed from his 
car, or a complete remodeling job. 

Mr. Daniels mulled the matter 
ever, and came up with a simple, 
stroke-of-genius solution. He went 
to the state motor vehicle commis- 
sioner and suggested that an empty 
space on the automobile registration 
blank be filled with three words, 
CoLor oF VEHICLE. In addition, they 
arranged to have information about 
car and owner recorded on a detach- 
able stub. 

Taking the stubs, Mr. Daniels and 
his police assistants separated them 
first by make, then by year of manu- 
facture, then by color, and set up a 
file. Now, if they are told, for ex- 
ample, that a green 1950 Buick was 
involved in a hit-run accident they 
can line up every green 1950 Buick 
in the area within twenty minutes. 
Often they can head off the driver 
before he has a chance to get his car 
to a garage for a repair or repaint 
job. Mr. Daniels has a repertoire of 
dramatic anecdotes proving the file’s 
dependability in action. 

Born twenty-five miles from 
Rochester, Mr. Daniels’ Presbyterian 
parents brought him across the city 
line in a blanket while his age was 
still computed in weeks. He liked 
the place, and stayed. That was in 
1897—about twenty-three years later 


Albert O. Daniels 


he married a young nurse, Lula Iler, 
in the Episcopal Church, and not 
long after went back to be confirmed. 
A veteran of World War I, he 
worked as a salesman until his ap- 
pointment to the Rochester Police 
Bureau in 1922. The Daniels’ two 
sons are also veterans of more recent 
wars. The elder is now a doctor, the 
younger a grocery chain department 
head. 

Broad-shouldered, standing  five- 
eleven, Mr. Daniels knows how to 
look every inch the policeman. He 
speaks with a crisp, direct authorita- 
tiveness that sometimes contrasts sur- 
prisingly with a genuine, natural 
joviality. Long hours on the job, 
courses in his field, speaking engage- 
ments and writing have not kept him 
from community activities or work 
at St. Stephen’s Church, though they 
make it difficult to get away on the 
hunting and fishing trips he loves. 

As a Churchman he takes particu- 
lar pride in the results of his gadfly 
efforts to stimulate interest in high- 
way safety on the part of the clergy. 
Twice a year, spring and fall, every 
church of every creed in Rochester 
has begun to observe Safety Sunday, 
making the sermon an appeal to driv- 


continued on page 30 


@ The Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the National Council is 
planning a traffic safety education pro- 
gram on a churchwide basis, designed 
to make people of the Church aware of 
their moral responsibility to help reduce 
traffic accidents. 
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An Anglican Nun’s Story 


continued from page 21 


A guest who tries to follow a Sis- 
ter’s full schedule finds herself fall- 
ing into exhausted sleep at the end 
of the day to the tune of a question, 
“How do they do it?” 

At noon, after the Angelus bell 
has rung, the Sisters take their places 
again in chapel to sing the offices of 
Sext and None. Dinner is at 12:30 
and unless it is a Sunday or a feast 
day, it is eaten in silence, while one 
Sister reads, first from the Bible, 
then from a secular book—usually 
current non-fiction, such as Modern 
Canterbury Pilgrims, or Winston 
Churchill’s History of the English 
Speaking Peoples. Convent food is 
invariably ample, and imaginatively 
prepared—good meals, meticulously 
and graciously served, are part of 
the total philosophy, “Everything to 
the Glory of God.” 

After dinner, a liturgical thanks- 
giving in chapel, and the dishes, the 
Sisters have forty-five minutes of free 
time, sometimes spent in gardening, 
or hiking through the woods on the 
Convent’s spacious, mountain-bor- 
dered grounds. Then, back to work 
until four. Guests not observing si- 
lence in retreat usually join the Sis- 
ters for fifteen minutes of tea and 
talk on the flagstone patio or in the 
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sunny common room. Conversation 
may center around anything from 
best-selling novels to the national 
and political scene—modern nuns are 
perceptive observers of the world 
they have renounced, and _ visitors 
are sometimes startled at the range 
of their interests. 

At five the bell for vespers rings, 
and after the office the Sisters spend 
another half hour in meditation. 
Supper is at 6, and silent, and when 
the dishes are done the Sisters meet 
in their private common room for 
three quarters of an hour of com- 
munity recreation, a time of gaiety, 
banter, and laughter that reflects the 
high spirits of an integrated and con- 
tented Christian family. 

Compline, the final office of the 
day, which includes corporate con- 
fession and absolution, is at 8:30, 
and as the last prayer is said the 
Great Silence begins, to last until 
after breakfast the next morning. As 
the altar candles are put out, Sister 
Anthonia genuflects and follows her 
sisters from the chapel. She goes to 
her cell, where she may spend a half 
hour or so in reading or more pre- 
cious meditation before lights out at 
ten. 


Many modern men and women are 
deeply impressed by the purposeful- 
ness and peace of the religious life. 
Every religious order has associates 
who live ordinary lives in the world 
but keep a simple rule and join the 
order in prayer. Others admire the 
work nuns do, but regard their life 
as monotonous, uncomfortable, and 
incomprehensible. Still others, espe- 
cially the firmer Freudians, consider 
it unhealthy and indicative of neu- 
rosis, while some thoughtful Chris- 
tians deplore it as wasteful and un- 
necessarily sacrificial. 


For Sister Anthonia there is nei- 
ther doubt nor discussion. There are 
hours of spiritual storm in her life, 
and seasons of enervating drought. 
There are times when her Sisters 
irritate and annoy her, times when 
her habit seems hot and heavy, times 
when she does not feel like working 
or praying. She is still a human be- 
ing with weaknesses, faults and a 
stubborn will—but, as she walks 
briskly down the convent corridor, 
or genuflects before going to her 
place in choir, she radiates a quality 
of certainty. She was called and she 
answered. This is it. She is sure. 
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We Go to a Lab 


continued from page 14 


of about ten members each for a 
two hour meeting each morning. 
‘This provided opportunity for per- 
‘sonal confrontation in a group situa- 
tion. Observers or trainers were pres- 
‘ent and no designated leader or 
agenda was given the groups. 


Practice Groups. The membership 
was again divided into groups (dif- 
‘ferent personnel than in the training 
group) for a two hour meeting de- 
‘signed to help members understand 
and discuss material presented in the 
theory sessions. Through structured 
‘situations members were allowed op- 
portunity to develop some skill-in 
identifying forces present and active 
in group situations. 

Besides the techniques used in the 
theory sessions other techniques dem- 
-onstrated and practiced included the 
‘use of process observer charts, post- 
‘meeting reports, aids to communica- 
tion in large groups. Special interest 
groups enable Lab members to be- 
‘come acquainted with such areas as: 
Parish Life Conferences, Parish Life 
Missions, Seabury Series, and the 
Indiana Plan. 


WEL. There is one other thing that 
‘we haven't discussed. The other day 
Sarah and I discussed Labs with a 
couple of social workers. They felt 
that there was nothing new in the 
Lab technique. 


SARAH. It was fascinating. The social 
workers had not been to a Lab and 
they said, “Tell us what it is all 
about.” We tried in our stumbling 
way to describe the Lab and at al- 
most every point, they interjected, 
“We know about that from group 
work.” Just as though we were re- 
peating something with which they 
were already thoroughly familiar. It 
was apparent that Labs are based on 
principles long accepted by social 
workers. 


Bit. I have had the same experi- 
ence with another professional social 
worker. She had not been to a Lab; 
but she was fully aware of every- 
thing we were doing because of her 
training and background. 


Kirry. The same thing holds true 
of what we are doing in other phases 
of Christian education. Secular edu- 
cators have been using the same 
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methods for years, although some- 
times they use different words. 


Bitt. I think many people in the 
Church are equating the group lab- 
oratory with what they see as a 
dangerous tendency of the Seabury 
Series, which is to discuss things in 
groups. They feel that this is bad 
because there ought to be some way 
of imparting knowledge to people 
rather than having them sit around 
and dredge up the common denomi- 
nator of their knowledge in a buzz 
group. I have had this come to me 
from some National Council person- 
nel who criticize this, and I have had 
it come to me from people outside 
who say that all you do to master 
these techniques is to sit around 
with a group of people in a buzz 
session, who want to learn something 
but they can’t learn anything be- 
cause they don’t know it in the first 
place and that you have to break 
this thing somewhere by putting in 
a person who is an expert in this 
field who can deliver something. 
Now to me that is a complete mis- 
conception of what the Lab is and 
is also a misconception of the ap- 
proach in Seabury methods in church 
school. 


WEL. The critics say we share our 
ignorance and out of the ignorance 
you learn something, which is what 
they object to. And, of course, they 
are pretty old school. Actually this is 
a criticism that was levied 25 to 30 
years ago against the whole discus- 
sion group method, which is still in 
good repute. But both the discussion 
group method and the Seabury Series 
methods do provide for ways of giv- 
ing information. That is what the 
critics are talking about. They are 
afraid that the children or the adults 
in adult classes aren’t getting some 
information. 

I hope that our conversation today 
has removed some of the mystery 
that has surrounded the group life 
labs. If we can clarify that, we will 
have gone a long way in dispelling 
a good deal of the criticism. 


Kitty. One of the interesting things 
we have done today is that we have 
discovered how others interpret their 
Lab experience. We all agree, I think, 
that the Lab is a many-sided experi- 
ence that can give us a deeper in- 
sight into our membership in the 
Christian community. 
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Junior youngsters (9-11) will re- 
spond enthusiastically to the per- 
sonal tone of these devotions, ex- 
pertly written to enrich young lives 


$2.00 with Christian truth. 


Every Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


Superbly simplified, Bunyan’s 
classic keeps its flavor in_ this 
version by Derek McCulloch. With 


full-color pictures. $2.50 


Clip this ad, and use it 
to order from 
YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSELLER 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Miss Olive Mae Mulica, Director 
WINDHAM HOUSE 

326 West 108th Street 

New York 25, N. Y. 
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WOMEN! 


Train TODAY 


Churchmen in the News 


continued from page 27 


ers. “Forty-thousand people lost their 
lives on the highways of the United 
States last year,” Mr. Daniels says 
with feeling. “Now our clergy have 
awakened to the great need of their 
help with this problem.” 

From... sudden death ... deliver 
us. For Albert O. Daniels it is a 
Christian vocation. 


e@ When the Hon. JoE R. GREEN- 
HILL, chairman of the Christian so- 
cial relations department in the 
Diocese of Texas, was made Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Texas this fall, he became the fourth 
member of his parish, St. David’s, 
Austin, to serve at the present time 
on the highest court of the State. 


e The Rt. Rev. Epwarp THOMAS 
Demsy, retired Suffragan Bishop of 
Arkansas, died in Cleveland at the 
age of eighty-eight. Elected to the 
episcopate in 1918, he had jurisdic- 
tion over Negro church activities in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Texas. 
His late wife, the former Antoinette 
Riggs, was the first Negro registered 
nurse in Cleveland. 


e The Rt. Rev. HENRY KNox SHER- 
RILL, Presiding Bishop, is serving as 
a member of the Advisory Religious 


For a wonderful job 


TOMORROW 
Your Church Needs You 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Miss Katherine Grammer, Dean 
ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 

1820 Scenic Avenue 

Berkeley 9, California 


Activities Committee of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
sion. The twelve-month celebration 
in observance of the hundredth an- 
niversary of Theodore Roosevelt's 
birth began in October. 


e At a Citation Luncheon, part of 
its first World Frontiers Convocation 
Day, in September, the University of 
Buffalo presented a citation to the 
Rt. Rev. Lauriston LIVINGSTON 
ScairE, Bishop of Western New York, 
for “outstanding contributions of 
community service and courageous 
leadership in both spiritual and sec-— 
ular affairs.” Eleven other citations 
were given, among them one to 
Episcopalian Governor AVERELL 
HarrIMAN of New York. 


e At Lambeth Palace, London, on 
November 5, General Theological 
Seminary presented the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology to the 
Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. GEOFFREY 
FRANCIS FisHER, Archbishop of Cant- 
erbury. Originally scheduled to be 
presented last May at General Semi- 
nary’s commencement exercises, the 
conferral was postponed due to Dr. 
Fisher’s illness. 

The ceremony, unusual in its Lon- 
don setting, was also the first time 
that an Archbishop of Canterbury 
was honored by General Theological 
Seminary. 


e In honor of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, friends and associates of the 
Chancellor of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of the Panama Canal Zone, Dr. 
Lioyp STANLEY CARRINGTON, sur- 
prised him with a dinner and the gift 
of a twenty-four inch television set. 
Dr. Carrington has been Chancellor 
since 1937. The Very Rev. 
CuHARLEs U. Harris, former rector 
of Trinity Church, Highland Park, 
Ill., is the new president and dean of 
Seabury-Western Theological Semi. 
nary, Evanston, II. 


e Climaxing the celebration of its 
one-hundreth year, the Philadelphia 
Divinity School conferred honorary 
degrees at a Centennial Convocation 
held in Irvine Auditorium on the 
University of Pennsylvania campus. 

Receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology were the Rev. JoHN 
S. Lapp Tuomas, Dean of the Tem- 
ple School of Theology in Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. Corwin C. RoaAcu, 
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NEW OVERSEAS APPOINTEES 


FORMER VICAR of St. Richard’s Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the Rev. George C. L. Ross has been 
appointed missionary to Japan. Born in AI- 
bany, N.Y., in 1929, he received his B.S. De- 
gree from Northwestern University in 1952 
and graduated from Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Evanston, Ill. He and his 
wife are spending the current academic year 
at the Yale Institute of Far Eastern languages. 


Dean of Bexley Hall, Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio; and the Rt. Rev. OLIVER 
JAMeEs Hart, D.D., Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. Receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law were Dr. Gay- 
lord P. Harnwell, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania; and Dr. 
Albert C. Jacobs, President of ‘Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn. The 
Rey. Louis M. Hirshon, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Hobart College and William 
Smith College, received the degree 
of Doctor of Canon Law. 


THE first cross designed especially 
for deaconesses recently was blessed 
and bestowed by the Rev. Royden K. 
Yerkes, Director of Studies of the 
Central House for Deaconesses, at 
the Central House in Sycamore, III. 
The first time in the history of the 
Order in this country that a com- 
mon cross has been worn, it will be 
presented to each future candidate 
at the time of her Setting Apart. The 
cross was designed by the Rev. Ed- 
ward N. West, Canon of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New 
York. 
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SERVING in Alaska, as vicar of St. George’s- 


in-the-Arctic, Kotzebue, and outstations in 
Nome and Nostak, the Rev. Thomas M. Os- 
good is a graduate of Yale University and the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
Calif., in 1957. His wife and very young son 
have accompanied him to Alaska. There are 
now only eight sizeable villages in Alaska 
without resident clergy. 


National Council Makes 
New Appointments 


AT the National Council’s fall quar- 
terly meeting, Seabury House, Green- 
wich, Conn., these new appointments 
were made: 


The Very Rev. FREDERICK B. WOLF, 
present Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John, Quincy, IIl., and 
the Rev. STEPHEN C. WALKE as Asso- 
ciate Secretaries of the Leadership 
Training Division, Christian Educa- 
tion Department. 

The Rev. Eart L. CONNER as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Division of 
Urban-Industrial Church Work, 
Christian Social Relations Depart- 
ment. 

Gorpon R. PLowe as Assistant 
Secretary of the Division of Domestic 
Missions and Church Extension, 
Home Department. 

Mrs. LEONARD F. ‘THORNTON as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Children’s 
Division and Louise HATCH as 
Junior High Field Secretary for the 
Youth Division, Christian Education 
Department. 


more POWER 
TO vou 
A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situattons at the end of 
each chapter present ‘“‘what-would- 
you-do”’ problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 
$2.50 at all bookstores. 
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at St. Augustines 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OF THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


First Session, July 14-25, The Church and The Laity 


Lecrurers: The Rev. R. H. Fuller, Evanston, Illinois, The Rt. 
Rev. H. de Candole, Bishop of Knaresborough, Canon E. 
Southcott, Rector of Halton, Leeds, Dr. Hans H. Waltz, Direc- 
tor of the German Evangelical Academies, Mrs. Kathleen 
Bliss, Chairman World Council of Churches Commission on 


Women’s Work. 


Second Session, July 28-Aug. 8, The Church and Society 


Lecturers: The Rev. Canon C. A. Simpson, University of 
Oxford, The Rev. Dr. Moran Weston, Rector St. Philip’s 
Church, New York, Mr. Philip Mairet, primarily responsible 
for the Church Assembly Social and Industrial Council’s re- 
port on The National Church and the Social Order, The Rev. 
Dr. Almon Pepper, Secy., Dept. of Christian Social Relations 
of the National Council. 


Third Session, August 11-22, Lambeth and Christian Unity 


Lecturers: Canon C. K. Sansbury, Warden of St. Augustine’s, 
The Rt. Rev. L. de Mel, Bishop of Kurunagala, Ceylon, The 
Rt. Rev. Stephen Bayne, Bishop, Diocese of Olympia, The Rt. 
Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, Bishop of Derby. 


Address inquiries to the Rev. R. F. Hettlinger, St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, Kent, England. 
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evangelistic witness of the Church, 
and doing so through schools and. 
hospitals, through community work 
in the African locations, through. 
the theological seminary, through 
agriculture, and through the pas- 
toral work which penetrates all these 
activities. 

Yet the question, After Mau Mau 
—What?, remains. It would be idle to 
pretend that the total efforts of the 
Government working along its lines, 
and the total effort of the Christian 
Church in Kenya making its own 
particular contribution to the re- 
demption of society, represent any- 
thing like an adequate response to 
the tremendous challenge presented 
by the aftermath of the upheaval 
caused by Mau Mau. 

What is involved is a tremendous 
struggle for the soul of a people— 
the one and a quarter million Ki- 
kuyu. And this struggle has to be 
seen against the wider struggle to 
bring into being not only a Kenya 
or an East Africa but a whole conti- 
nent in which God’s will for all its 
inhabitants can be worked out in a 
way which will bring the greatest 
fulfilment to all. Every particular sit- 
uation in Africa must today be given 
this perspective. That, in truth, is 
what gives so dramatic a quality to 
almost every event in Africa which 
catches the headlines today. But per- 
haps the most significant events do 
not hit the headlines. 

Mau Mau is no longer in the head- 
lines. Mau Mau has gone under- 
ground. The spirit which created 
Mau Mau, let it be understood, is 
not dead. It is very much alive. 
There is only one way to grapple 
with this malignant spirit of fear 
and hatred and distrust and that is 
for the Church to follow the Mau 
Mau into that underground world 
in which men live with their hopes 
and fears, hopes which often they 
can hardly express and fears which 
they dare not express. The Church 
goes into that underground in two 
ways. It does so by the courage and 
faithfulness of its corporate witness 
to the righteousness of God—a wit- 
ness given by its worship and by its 
prophetic insistence that because 
God is holy men must be holy. And 
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Strikingly and unmistakably 
contemporary—an invaluable 
message from one of the great 
voices of the past. 


LUTHER'S WORKS 


LUTHER ON ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 

Edited by Jaroslav Pelikan, trans- 
lated by Martin H. Bartram. Here 
One can understand the power his 
hearers found in Luther’s preaching, 
because here one can see the power 
Luther found in the Scriptures. 
Vol. 22. $6.00 


CAREER OF THE REFORMER 

Edited by Harold J. Grimm. Mile- 
stones on young Luther’s road to 
reformation—Luther gives the facts 
on which his actions in his forma- 
tive years were based. Vol.31.$5.00 


Also available: 
SELECTED PSALMS | Vol. 12. $5.00 
SELECTED PSALMS 11 Mendy $5.00 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
THE MAGNIFICAT Vol. 21. $4.50 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia My 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis 
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A Thousand New Tongues 
continued from page 15 


singing contest at a distant school by 
mimeographing and selling a collec- 
tion of popular songs translated into 
the Sagada dialect. 


The most outstanding event in St. 
Mary’s three years of Christian trans- 
lations, however, was the Igorot ver- 
sion of the medieval morality play, 
Everyman, which was presented on 
the steps of the town hall during 
Lent last year. For the first time in 
history, Sagadans were able to hear 
a real Christian classic not only in a 
language they could understand but 
in a responsible literary version. 
Three students had worked on the 
translation for two years before the 
play went into production. In their 
own village, in their own idiom, pa- 
gan and Christian Sagadans alike 
were held spellbound as the dramatic 
finger of Death pointed into the 
heart of an Igorot Everyman and 
bade him examine his conscience be- 
fore God. So moved were the specta- 
tors that a Philippine priest after- 
wards referred to the production as 
The Sermon of Sermons. 

This month, for the third time, 
the people of Sagada and of all the 
surrounding villages of western Bon- 
toc, will be caroling the joyous 
message of the Lord’s coming in their 
mother tongue. Last Christmas Eve 
in the candlelit grandeur of the great 
stone Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
these Igorot hymns were sung for 
the first time as part of an official 
service of divine worship. To these 
illiterate children of God worship- 
ping in Sagada, and even more to the 
schoolboys who contributed in this 
original way to His praise, this 
Christmas season will come with 
fresh meaning as a thousand new 
tongues glorify the Incarnate Lord 
in a language which only He and 
they can understand! 


After Mau Mau—What? 
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it does so in and through the per- 
sons of dedicated men and women 
in Kenya, Africans, Asians, and Eu- 
ropeans and Americans, who are 
sensitively alert to the needs of their 
fellows and seek by every means in 
their power to offer them an under- 
standing, reconciling, and creative 
love. 


LEEKEKEKEKKK“ 


“Seldom have I read a book in which 

there is a consistent wedding of word 

and meaning as is achieved by Dr. 

Yates. I found my heart warmed, and 

my spirit chastened.” 

—HOWARD THURMAN, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


The King in 
His Beauty 


BY MILES LOWELL YATES 


Late Chaplain of 
General Theological Seminary 


Foreword by 
the Very Rev. Lawrence Rose, 
Dean of General Theological 
Seminary 


Meditations on the meaning of the in- 
carnate life and person of Jesus through 
which we see God’s love for us—and learn 
how we may rededicate ourselves to him. 
A book that will take its place in the 
mainstream of the best devotional litera- 
ture. $2.25 


“No layman, or clergyman, can fail to 
be helped by this well-planned book.”— 
DONALD J. PARSONS, THE LIVING CHURCH 
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TESTAMENT THOUGHT 


BY PIERSON PARKER 


What were the six key assumptions of 
first-century thought that must be con- 
sidered in any attempt to understand the 
life and teachings of Jesus? Have scholars 
and scientists altered our picture of the 
Christ or destroyed the faith of our 
fathers? A book for the layman that 
poses blunt fundamental questions—and 
that answers them with candor and real 
insight. $4.25 
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By Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
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Saucedo, The Rev. Jose Guadalupe D 16 

Sei Ko Kwai Ju 8 

Seminarians, married J 18 

Smith, the Rev. Charles W. F. § 4 

Sociology, religious F 27 

Southeast Asia, Council of Churches My 14 

South India J 14, F 14, S 10 

Teenage Gangs S 12 

Stewardship, O 6ff 

Theological Education J 20 

Thomas, Charles S. F 24 

TV, On Your Screen J 2, M 2, A 25, My 4, 
je 26,)04..5.5,N 4, D2 

United Nations J 6, My 24 

United Thank Offering My 7, 15, Je 16 O 21 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Jl3;.O1 

Villoret, Mary Louise S$ 18 

Virginia Theological Seminary F 26 

Watts, the Rev. Robert B. N 18 

Walters, Mrs. Sumner S 17 

Washington Cathedral N 7 

Whyte, William H., Jr. M 24 

Women J 29 

World Council of Churches Je 30, O 10 

World Relief J 25, F 24, N 22 

Yerburgh, E. Robert M. S 25 

Young, Robert S 22 


Time is running out... 


on many a building 


program 


As sixty seconds keep adding up to minutes, and the minutes 
keep mounting up to hours, days and weeks—a serious problem 
remains unsolved. 


The American Church Building Fund Commission was cre- 
ated for the express purpose of extending financial assistance to 
complete the erection and improvement of churches, rectories and 
parish houses. Without this service, many new buildings now in 
use could not have been erected. 


It has been through the contributions of clergy and laity alike 
—comprising a “Permanent Fund’’—that we have been able to 
assist the churches which have requested our help. 


Now a stumbling block presents itself. The Fund needs replen- 
ishing. Requests keep coming in . . . but time is running out. 
We are appealing to you for aid. Any contribution you make— 
$1, $5, $10—will be joyfully received .. . put to most worthy use. 


Will you help us stay the hand of time by sending us whatever 
you can? 


Please send all contributions to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


Organized by the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in 1880. 


170 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Contributions to American Church Building Fund Commission are de- 
ductible by the donors in arriving at their taxable net income to the extent 
provided by the Internal Revenue Code. 
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SCHOOLS 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL ch¥E%. 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of North 
Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced routine of 
activities; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual ex- 
ercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. Good 
food from our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert. 0.6.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 
Co-ed—49th year—Grades 1 thru 12 


A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 115 
miles southwest of Washington. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and Tuition $765. 
Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL *°"’scs veer 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training ; Religious Educa- 


tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


ore ms 


THE PATTERSO 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 
Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 
Sg ET TPE Pee eT ES 
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Mexican Bishop-Elect 


continued from page 16 


comes, but met the immediate state 
requirement of a church building 
with labor, materials, and enthusi- 
asm. 

He has won particular recognition 
for his organization of English- 
speaking congregations, and _ inte- 
erating into existing congregations 
many of the English-speaking men 
and women who have taken up resi- 
dence in Mexico, lured by a twelve- 
to-one rate of exchange. 

Still surprised by his election as 
bishop, Mr. Saucedo’s plans are still 
forming. But the schoolboy who 
fought three times a day for his 
Church will know how to fight 
harder armed with a Bishop’s crozier. 


AN official United States Army Chap- 
lains’ Museum has been established 
at the Army Chaplain School, Fort 
Slocum, N.Y. The Museum is inter- 
ested in acquiring documents, letters, 
commissions, orders, books, diaries, 
decorations, personal mementos, 
photos, paintings, and other items 
related to the history of the chap- 
laincy at any stage. Address: Museum 
Project Officer, U. S. Army Chaplain 
School, Fort Slocum, N.Y. 


ST. STEPHEN’s Mission, Fort Yukon, 
Alaska, has been converted into a 
serviceable clinic. Established after 
the closing of Hudson Stuck Hospital 
(ForTH: July-August, page 22), the 
new clinic will care for patients and 
also establish a health education 
program, working through the 
school, the Church, and other local 
groups. 


THE MARGARET PEABODY 
is a Free Library of Churchly literature 
by mail. Address: The Lending Library, 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond ‘ac 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


Enter 


Renew my subscription for . 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 
Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 


cation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. 


Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Jelnleeineinieeineiiepineineinieiniceineios 
THE REO PRESS 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 
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Size 44” x 6%”, Bound in a red, blue, 
or black, durable, fabricated cloth, 
tooled cover; printed on_ slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility. 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors, 
Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York & 
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252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
‘ ‘MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
-FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


3 YEARS $5.00 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


sce» years, lencloses Sa ae 


FORTH —December, 1957 
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Fill your needs of Prayer Books and Hymnals 


Whether you are planning a gift of one book to an individual, or a dozen or more to 
your parish, write us direct. A convenient postage-free order form, giving details of 
available cover colors, will be sent. Shipping charges are extra. 


Tue Hymnat 1940 


Small@Melodyelditions reset en renee e.. $ .65 
Warges\lelody. Edition) pyiev sisal ieee. 1.00 
Standards vinsicals Hcditiom eyaeiie eects cates eee 2.00 
SpecialiGhoir=Hditionwenam. ocksecivale cide leet oc 2.50 IL 
Organe dition cor vee te ans Moone aes ncoeicis B10 ila 
Tue Book or Common PRAYER a 
Smal Rew, sk ditionpacastdincei ithe nets oe oe ee $ .65 Al 
WaTrces ew dition sen ttae comer eration mate es 1.00 
Our books are aa, and of high quality.... Remember that profits go entirely = 


into clergy pensions....The order form aie lists the popular PRAYER BOOK 
STUDIES series. 


Fhe CHURCH Gjnnal Coxporaliin 


Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 


Theological Education Sunday 1958 
January 26th 


ee THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES of our Church are of key significance as any thoughtful 

communicant must recognize. For in them our clergy are trained for their future tasks. 
The quality of the ministry affects every man, woman and child in the Church. The Seminaries 
are centers of light and of learning. In their need of securing adequate faculties with the 
necessary equipment, they need and deserve the support of all who love and would serve 
the Church. 


The Third Sunday after the Epiphany, the Sunday nearest to the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, January 26, 1958, has been designated as Theological Education Sunday. On 
that day offerings will be taken for the support of our Theological Seminaries. I commend this 


cause to the generous support of our Church people. 


ihe K. Shes? 


PRESIDING BISHOP 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN. e BEXLEY HALL. THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE, 
GAMBIER, OHIO « CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF. e DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA « EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ¢ EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, AUSTIN, TEXAS ¢ THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY 
e NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS. e SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN. 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL. ¢ VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


SINCE 1837 


MAKERS OF FINE 


CHOIR CASSOGKS ANP COTiAG, 


ALTAR AND PULPIT HANGINGS 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES AND STOLES, 


EXTENDS 
TO ALL ITS FRIENDS 


ITS BEST WISHES FOR 


mepiebk SSED CHRIS PMAS 


AND A 


Fa PPY NEW Yoepage 
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